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yision it is to be put into her constitution, and 
worthy to be put into all constitutions, and very 
grand proper to be acted upon by all legislative 
hodies, whether written down in their constitu- 
tions or not. California has doubtless heard of | 
that legislative Operation in the old States called 
« log-rolling”’—a term which needs no definition 
in this assembly—and took care by a fundamental 
enactment—by a law of constitutional dignity, 
and permanent obligation, to keep it out of her 
own borders. And now, by what would seem to be 
a rebuke of her constitutional provision—a flout 


Texas. They bs ven incompatible subjects—in- 
congruous—and large enough each to demand a 
separate consideration. They are subjects of equal 
dignity. Each concerns a State, and States should 
be considered alone. But there is another objec- 
tion to this conjunction, of higher order still, and 
which concerns this Congress, and the exercise of 
its powers. By the Constitution, Congress is to 
admit new States: by this coupling of Texas and 
California, it would be Texas which would admit 
the new State of California. Thus: Texas has 
four questions to be settled, not one of which can 


ypon her wisdom—a satire upon her prudery— 
and a caution not to pretend to be better than 
others—it is proposed in the American Congress 
to perform the operation upon herself—to ‘* log- 
roll”? her, herself, into this Union !—into it, or out 
of it, as the case may be—as the ‘‘rollers” may be 
successful, or not, in getting their *‘logs”’ together. 

I object to the process. I object to mixing 
California with anything else. I have objected in 
the lump; I will now take the ingredients in detail. 

]. The government for the two territories. This | 
brings up the Wilmot proviso, which is unconsti- 
tutional in the opinion of some members—inex pe- 
dient in the opinion of others—and both constitu- 
tional and expedient in the opinion of some others. 
I: is an angry, distracting, and sectional question, 
with which California, for herself, has determined 
to have nothing to do. She has put it into her | 
constitution, that slavery and involuntary servitude | 
shall not exist in her borders. This settles the 
question of the Wilmot proviso for her, and was 
intended to settle it, and intended to free the ques- 
tion of her admission from the impediment of that 
question. And now, how wrong to her—how un- 
just—how mortifying—how unexpected and in- 
comprehensible to her, to have the question of her 
admission connected with this proviso in two 
neighboring territories, and her admission made 
actually dependent _— its settlement—precedent 
settlement—in New Mexico and the Great Basin. 
She had as well have remained a territory herself, 
subject to the question upon her own soil, as thus 
to be subjected to it abroad. And better, too. 
There is more dignity in being tried at home than 
abroad—more consonance to our notions of fair 
trial to be tried in her own person than by proxy. 
After all, there is a positive incongruity and in- 
compatibility in mixing these two questions. One 
is clearly constitutional. ‘The power for it is writ- 
ten down in the Constitution. Congress may ad- 
mit new States ; and this is an application for the 
admission of a new State out of territory belong- 
ing to the United States; and there is no question 
of constitutionality in it. Not so the Wilmot 
proviso. Power for it is not written down in the 
Constitution. Its constitutionality is denied, and 
that by many members on this floor. Here, then, 
isa coupling of an undisputedly constitutional with 
a strenuously disputed constitutional measure; and 
i volng upon them as a whole, or as mutual and 
dependent measures, as a system of measures, as 
& compromise, members may find themselves in a 
state of impossibility. Oaths to the Constitution 
cannot be compromised; and, therefore, questions 
of disputed should never be mixed with questions 
of undisputed constitationality. 

lam ready to vote for governments to the terri- 
tories; and, believing in what I have alleged from 
the beginning, that slavery is extinct in New Mex- 
(co, and in all California, and cannot be revived in 
either, or in any part of either, without positive 
enactment, I am ready to vote them governments 
without any provision on the subject of slavery. 

2. Texas, with her large and various questions, 





is the second subject osed to be coupled with 
the admission of Californta, Itisa sesee aiid com- 


plex subject, presenting in itself many and distinct 
points. A new State, to be carved out of her side— 
reduction of boundaries—settlement of the dispute 
with New Mexico—cession of her surplus territory 
‘o the United States: such are the large and various 
— which the Texas question presents. The 
mae & separate consideration. Texas herself 
Id object to this conjunction with Cerlifornia, 
ee ee object to it with 
















be settled without her consent. A new State can- 
not be carved out of her—her boundaries cannot 


|| be reduced—her dispute with New Mexico cannot 


be settled—her surplus territory cannot be had, 
without her consent! This gives her a veto upon 
the admission of California, if coupled as pro- 
posed—gives her four vetoes! for there are four 
points at which her consent would be necessary, 
and the withholding of which upon any one point 
would be a veto upon the admission of California. 
In fact it would give her still more vetoes. For 
the subjects coupled together, and acted upon as a 
whole, must all stand or fall together; so that the 
veto of Texas upon any part of her own subject 
would be the veto ef the whole with which they 
were coupled. 

The Texas questions ought to be settled—ought 
to have been before she was admitted into the 
Union, and I proposed it then, five years ago, and 
have eeptied te again at the present session. My 

roposition, heretofore, printed by order of the 

enate, contains my sentiments. I am ready to 
vote for them; or for better, if offered; but always 
as a separate and substantive measure. 

3. Fugitive slave bill. This is a case of run- 
away negroes, and in which California has no 
concern. She will have no slaves to run away, 
and none can run to her. She is too far off for 
that. She has-no interest in the subject, and it is 
a degradation to her to have the question of her 
admission mixed up with it. In her name I pro- 
test against this dishonor, against this disgrace of 
having the high question of her admission thrown 
into hotch-potch with a fagacious bill for the cap- 
ture of runaway negroes. 

We have a bill now—an independent one—for 
the recovery of these slaves. It is one of the 
oldest on the calendar, and warmly pressed at the 
commencement of the session. tt must be about 
‘ripe for decision by thistime. I am ready to vote 
upon it, and to vote anything, under the Constitu- 
tion, which will be efficient and satisfactory. It 
is the only point, in my opinion, at which any of 
the nondlevehititing States, as States, have given 
just cause of complaint to the slaveholding States. 
{ leave out individuals and societies, and speuk of 
States, in their corporate capacity; and say, this 
affair of the runaway slaves is the only case in 
which any of the non-slaveholding States, in my 
opinion, have given just cause of complaint to 
slaveholding sisters. But how is it here, in this 
+ody, the appropriate one to apply the legal rem- 
edy? Any refusal on the part of northern mem- 
bers to legislate the remedy? We have heard 
many of them declare their opinions; and I see no 
line of East and West, dividing North from South, 
in these opinions. I see no geographical boundary 
dividing northern and southern opinions. I see 
no diversity of opinion bnt such as occurs in or- 
dinary measures before Congress. For one, l am 
ready to vote at once for the passage of a fugitive 
slave recovery bill; but it must be as a separate 
and independent measure. 

4. Suppréssion of the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. This again is a subject in which 
California has no concern, and with which she 
should not be mixed. It is a subject of low de- 
gree, and not fit to be put into the balance against 
the admission of a State. ‘It is a thing right in 
itself, and te be done by itself; and I see no reason 
why it is not done. e opinion of this chamber 
seems to be unanimous; then why not act? I 
have been here thirty years, and have seen no 
state of parties in which this revolting traffic might 
not have been suppressed. 
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| nothing, nor take it by itself. 
| shown no disposition to meddle with it, and has 
| no power to do so, 





| success of the thing regulated. 
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5. Abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I object to mixing this question with 
California, or with anything else, or taking it 
singly. 1 will send it to no committee. 1 will 
not even consider it. I will do as | have done for 
thirty years—let it alone. I will do as Con- 
gress has done for sixty years—let it alone. I 
will do, as I believe this Congress will do—let it 
alone. I will give no committee power to act 
upon it, either by special authorization, or by gen- 
eral words large enough to cover it. 

6. Abolition of slavery in the forts and arse- 


| nals, navy-yards, and dock-yards of the United 


States. I muke the same objection to mixing this 
subject with California, or with anything else. I 
eschew it in foto, and will vote to give no com- 
mittee any sort of jurisdiction over it. 

7. Abolition of the slave trade between the 
States. Still the same answer. Iwill mix it with 
Congress has 


The clause quoted by some— 
no one in Congress that | ever heard of—the clause 
to regulate commerce between the States, gives no 
such power; and if it did, would be precisely the 
contrary of what has been claimed. ‘To * regu- 
late’’ is not to destroy, but to guide and direct— 
to conduct with order and method, for the better 
it is to protect 
and to promote commerce among the States that 
Congress is authorized to regulate it between them; 
and, in that sense, it is probable that Congress will 
have no applications to regulate the sale of slaves 
between the States, nor have any disposition to 
do it of its own accord. 

8. Abolition of slavery in the States. This 
again is a subject which | would not touch. The 
slave States are much agitated about it; but with- 
out reason, and against reason. Congress has 
done nothing to alarm them, and much to quiet 
them. Disclaimer of power—disclaimer of desire; 
sixty years refusal to touch it, is the highest evi- 
dence which Congress can give of its determina- 
tion to abide the Constitution and its duty. This 
ought to be satisfactory to all slaveholders. If 
any one is not satisfied with this test, let him try 
another; let him go to the market—that quick and 
truthful reporter of all danger to property; and he 
will quickly find, from the price that is offered 
him, that nobody is afraid of abolition but him- 
self. 

No, sir! These four last named subjects—abo- 
lition of slavery in this District—its abolition in 
the forts and arsenals, dock-yards and navy-yards 
—its abolition in the States—and the suppression 
of the slave trade between the States—ail belong 
to a class of subjects not to be touched—which 
Congress never has touched, and has no disposition 
now, to touch. They are subjects which require 
no additional guaranties from congressional com- 

romises. The Constitution is the compromise. 

t is the binding compromise, and has been taith- 
fully kept by every Congress from 1789 to 1850; 
and there is no reason to suppose it will not con- 
tinue to be kept. If it shall not be kept, it will 
be time enough, after the breach is committed, to 
think of the remedy—the remedy of disuniof. 
We should no more look ahead for causes of dis- 
union, than we should look ahead for causes of 
separation from our wives, or for the murder of 
our mothers. 

These are all the specified causes of alarm to 
the slave States from any conduct, or apprehended 
conduct, on the part of Congress, of which | have 
heard complaint. I do not trouble myself with 
those who have no power to act—with individuals 
or societies. Congress is the effective power—the 





representation of all the States—and of that I 
epeak, and say that | know of nothing in its con- 
duct which can give the slave States any. cause for 
complaint or alarm. 

Undefined complaints of aggressions, encroach- 
ments, and oppressions are made from some parts 
of the South. So far as these undefined com- 

aints apply to Congress, and the northern States, 

know of no foundation for them. Some legisla- 
tive resolutions are offensive, but they do not 
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amount to aggression, encroachment, oppression. 
But I do know of forbearance in Congress to ex- 
ercise an undisputed power which might be exer- 
cised to the annoyance and eee of the 
South. I allude to the power of direct taxation. 
The slave property of the slaveholding States is 
estimated at more than a thousand millions of dol- 
Jars. It would be arich subject of taxation. No 
Government in the world leaves such a mass of 
wealth untaxed. We have taxed it, and when it 
was worth much less than now—taxed it in 1798 
and in 1813. No one dreams of itnow! Yet it 
would be a mode of taxation to oppress the slave- 
holding States, because the burden of it would fail 
exclusively upon them. It would be a mode of 
annoying the slave States from the right it would 
involve to count and value the slaves, and verify 
returns by actual inspection. It might be a mode 
of abolishing slavery, upon the principle of sup- 
pressing, by fining, under the name of taxing; 
which was a mode of suppressing, or banishing, 
branches of the bank of the United States, once 
resorted to, in order to get rid of that institution, 
in some of our western States. ‘The abstinence in 
Congress to exercise this undisputed power—the 
fact that no northern member has ever proposed 
or hinted it—this great fact of not using this un- 
disputed power, when it might, should be received 
by all candid minds as the highest earthly evi- 
dence that Congress has no disposition to usurp 


Te 


disputed powers, much less to commit flagrant | 


violations of the Constitution, to harass or destroy 
slave property in the slaveholding States of this 
Union. 

But we do not stop at forbearance—at absti- 
nence from using undisputed power to annoy the 
slave States. We do not stop at negative proof to 
show the just and kind disposition of Congress 
towards these States. We proceed to positive ucts, 
and by them prove the same thing. And here 
Jet us be precise. 


Granted, as to the time. Granted, also, as to in- 
dividuais and societies. But how was it as to 
States and Congress? That is the) point. And 
the answer is, that so little was Congress affected 


— abolition societies—so little inclined to || 
a 


lish slavery, or to restrict its area—that it ac- 


tually increased it; and that repeatedly and largely, || 


and within the obnoxious time. It was in the year 
1836—the very year after this slavery agitation is 
dated, and the very year after the leading papers 
in the South had made it a question of time only 


for a convention of the slaveholding States to as- || 


semble and provide for a southern confederacy, 


that Congress actually increased the area of siavery || 
in one of the largest of the slave States; and that | 


at a sacrifice of a part of the Missouri compromise 
line, and by the actual conversion of a large extent 
of free soil into slave soil. 
tion of the Platte country to the State of Missouri. 


By that act of annexation, a part of the Missouri || 


compromise line—one hundred miles of it on a 
straight line—was abolished; and a new line sub- 
stituted near three hundred miles long on its two 
sides, cutting deep into free soil, and converting it 
into slave soil. The six beautiful counties of the 
Platte country were gained to Missouri by this 
operation—gained to a slave State, and carved out 


of free territory, made free by the compromise of | 


1820—and all by the help of northern votes, 1 
say by the help of northern votes, and without 
referring to the Journal; for the fact proves itself. 


The northern members were the majority; and || 
without help from their votes, the law could not | 
have passed to alter the compromise line. Their |, 


Senators were equal on this floor; and without 
help from them, the two thirds of the Senate could 
not have been obtained to ratify the treaty which 
removed the Indians from the ground promised to 
them for a permanent home, and which removal 
was indispensable to the annexation of the country 
to the State of Missouri. All this done, and by 
the help of northern votes, and in the very time 
laid as the period of northern designs for the abo- 
lition of slavery in the States! It was done with- 
out even any array of North and South. And so 


werless were the abolitionists at home, so una- | 


le to make an agitation at home, that, so far as | 
am informed, they were not able to turn a single 
member out of Congress for the vote he gave in 
favor of the extension of slavery under such ex- 
traordinary circumstances. ‘This is a fact which 


The year 1835 is named as | 
the year of the commencement of the slavery | 
agitation, and the aggressions upon the South. || 


I speak of the annexa- || 


I stands for an answer; and as such I produce it and 
'| leave it. 

| ‘This is a great fact, but small in comparison to 
‘another. Behold that Texas, ceded to the King 
of Spain by a southern Administration in 1819, 


the greater part of it slave territory. This re- 
covery carries slavery from the Sabine to the Rio 
Grande—from the Red river to the Bay of Mata- 
gorda—from the frontiers of Louisiana to the 
| frontiers of New Mexico—ten degrees of longi- 
tude—above five hundred miles on a straight line! 
All this was done for the extension of slavery, and 
_ by the help of northern votes, and within five years 
past, and during the very time that the southern 
convention was under advisement on account of 
| the designs of the northern people to abolish 
slavery ih the States. This was done, and in that 
| time. And now, away with idle fears and ground- 
less accusations! They sink into nothing in the 
presence of such facts as these. 
But this not all—hardly the beginning of Con- 
gress legislation for the actual extension of slavery. 
| Look at all the southwestern and some of the 
| western and southern States. Look at them as 
they were some thirty years ago. Look at Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Missouri; all of 
them more or less incumbered with an Indian 
population, keeping out the white man and his 
slave. Now, all redeemed from the Indian, and 
| actual slavery extended where it could not go be- 
fore! And all this again by the help of northern 
|| votes; for without that help the laws could not 
have been passed, nor the treaties have been rati- 
fied, by which this great extension of actual slavery 
in so many great States has been accomplished. 

I say, then, that these fears are idle—this agita- 
tion groundless—that Congress has no design to 
disturb slave property—and that there is no neces- 
sity for any settlement or adjustment about it—no 
necessity for compromising California into the 
Union by a grand scheme of settling the whole 
slavery agitation, at the expense of her honor, 
dignity, and rights. 


Having shown that the admission of California 
'| ought not to be mixed up with any other subject, 
|, | now come to the question of admission itself, and 
| say that all the objections which have been made 
to her admission are groundless in fact, or insig- 

W hat are they? 

1. That no act of Congress has been passed to 
1 authorize the people of California to form a State 
| 
| 
| 


‘| nificant in their nature. 


} 


| constitution. he fact is admitted, but its conse- 
uence is deniede Congress has full power over 
the admission of new States, and may dispense 
with all preliminary forms, when it pleases, and 
come direct to the question of admission. This is 
'| what it may do, and what it has done. It has ad- 
mitted more new States without than with the pre- 
vious authorization of an act of Congress to forma 
| constitution. Eight have been so admitted—Ver- 
mont in 1791; Kentucky, 1792; Tennessee, 1796; 
|| Maine, 1820; Arkansas, 1836; Michigan, 1837; 
| Florida, 1845; and lowa, 1846. Eight in all—a 
|, majority of the whole number ever admitted—and 
|| stretching over a period of sixty years, and reach- 
| ing back to the venerable times of our early his- 
|| tory, when Washington was President, and the 
|| fathers of our political church were still at the altar. 


| 





Eight ! and there would have been another, if Con- 
|| gress.had not passed the actin March, 1820, to 
|| authorize the people of Missouri to assemble their 
| convention to form aconstitution. They would 
have assembled the convention themselves, as other 
territories had done before them, if Congress had 
not passed the actat the session itdid. 1 was co- 
| temporary with that event, and know something 
about it. Certainly the authorization by Congress 
| is aconvenience—it regulates the process, and pays 
| the expense; but it is not a necessity, and may be 
| dispensed with in all, and has been ina majority of 
the cases of admission, and ought to be in every 
|| case in which Congress does not do its duty by the 
territory. This was the case of California. She 
| had been scandalously neglected—left without any 
| legal government, or any American law, but a tax 
'| law; and she had no alternative but to make some 
sort of a government for herself. The choices lay 
between a provisional government—such as Oregon 
| had established under similar circumstances—and 
/a Stategovernment. Her population, and wealth, 
and the rapidity of her march tothe rank of a great 


|| State, decided ‘her in favor of the latter; and she | 
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recovered by the help of northern votes in 1844! | 


April 8, 
| decided well, and I rejoiced when os 
was the course which 1 deemed aoa a It 
from the inoment Congress adjourned en 
March, 1849, without giving her a legal’ 0 “ 
ment, and which I then expressed to eaten 
sons, and among the rest to the ent Serret 4 
of State, Mr. Clayton. Sir, thisisa subject whin 
I have studied—twice studied; once in 1890 a 
the law for the Missouri Convention was ee) on 
delayed—and again in 1837, when Michigan oe 
admitted; and when,as the chairman oftheSenans. 
committee which reported the bill for her adna’ 
| sion, it became my duty to study her case snd te 
hold myself ready to answer all objections, I did 
so study, and answer; and the answers were pare 
| factory to the Senate, for the State was admitted, 
There is nothing in this objection, and I dismiss i, 

2. Aliens voting at the election of members of 
the convention. The fact may be 80—probab! 
was so, in some degree—and might have been 2 
to a large degree, and still no insurperable objer. 
tion. The framers of the Texan constitution were 
all aliens; and yet that did not prevent her admis. 
| Sion into this Union, with the identical constitution 

which these aliens had formed. No, sir! the 
| questioh is not so much who made it, as what is 
| it? Its character is what concerns us, and the 
| only point at which we have power over it, and on 

which we can reject it. Whatisit? And that is 
a question that every Senator can answer for him. 
self; for it has been printed by our order, for oyr 
| use, and laid upon our tables. Anything in it con. 

trary to the paramount Constitution of the Union? 
anything contrary to our republican institutions? 
anything smelling of alienism? Nothing! nothing 
at all! A fair American republican constitution! 
and one of the best, if not the very best, that has 
been made in any one of the thirty States which 
now compose this Union; and, being thus good 
in itself, it is not to be met by the question, who 
made you? It is well made; and that is all the 
business that anybody has with it. It is a repw- 
lican constitution; and thatis the only test to which 
we can subject it. Finally, this very objection of 
alien voters was made in the case of Michigan, 
and truly, and stood for nothing; and for nothing, 
I trust, it will stand here. 

3. Insufficient numbers—not people enough—is 
another of the objections. And how many are 
enough? I speak of men, who exercise political 
rights and constitute the State. How many are 
enough according to the practice of Congress in 
admitting new States? ‘Aions ten or twelve thou- 
sand; for that is the number of men which the 
usually required population of a new State would 
give. One man to six souls is the usual proportion 
in civilized communities; and sixty thousand souls 
would give ten thousand men; and upon that 
number, or thereabouts, have most of our new 
States been admitted. Now, apply that rule to 
California, and see what would be the result. Her 
man population was computed at about one hun- 
dred thousand when her constitution was formed; 
that would imply a population, women and chil- 
dren included, of six hundred thousand souls. 
True, all these women and children are not there 

et; but that is their own business, and not ours. 

e look to the population which sustains a State 
—which constitutes political power—which pays 
taxes, gives votes, and fights battles. That is all 
we want. The rest is their want; and they will 
supply it, even if they have to repeat the drama 
of the Sabine women; for there is no law of gravi- 
tation and attraction—none ever discovered by Sir 
Isaac Newton—more universal in its application, 
or invincible in its force, than the law that brings 
the sexes together. Where the men are the wo- 
men will be, and that by strong arm, if gentle arm 
will not do; and the children also. They will all 
be there in due time. Six hundred thousand 
would be the census population now. No, not 
now—last fall. It is double now, for it rains men 
upon California, and all the year round; no dry 
| season in that; and the census of 1860 will prob- 

ably place her at the head of the populous Siates. 
She has population enough now for two members 
at least; and I will vote her the two that she has 
asked. The rule is to admit a State when she bas 
population to give one representative. Californie 

| has enough for several at this day. ' 
4. Boundaries, that is to say, extent, 1s another 
+ objection. The State is said to be too large—that 
| she cut and carved too largely for herself. Ths! 





objection comes with an ill grace from us, whe 
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jook in Texas, five years ago, three times as large 

California, refusing my proposition to provide 
A her reduction, and refusing to propose reduc- | 
“an to her now. California is only the third part | 
if TeX2S, and her extent is more apparent than | 
ad: Mountains and desert spots abstract greatly | 
from her arable acres, and reduce them to the area 
ofsome of our large States—to a less magnitude | 
than Missouri or [ilinois. But California, as now | 
made into a 








State, is conformable to natural | 
houndaries, and could not, without violence to the 
features of nature, undergodivision. She isa slip— | 
slong and narrow one—between the sea and the | 
mountain—between the Pacific ocean and the 
sierra Nevada: and that strip bound together in | 
its centre by the union of its waters, and the con- 
centration of its wealth and power on the Bay of | 
gan Francisco. That bay is the heart of California, | 
and it cannot be split by a line through it. The | 
sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and their 
affiuents, are the arteries and veins of that heart, 
and cannot be cut off from it. Tie slip is long, 
but it is narrow—only an average of one hundred 


and fifty miles, and the one-third of that consisting || 


of the slope—the western slope—of the Great 
Sierra Nevada. What is east of the summit of | 
that mountain, and out to the lower Colorada, as 


the line actually runs, is no addition tothe strength | ) 
or power of the State, and can only sustain some || fornia. 
|| tageous. 


scattered and discontented people—to be discon- 
tented because they can have no political weight— 
and had better have been left out. 
mentsof her wealth and power are in the slip along 


thecoast; and that is not divisible either lengthwise | 


or crosswise. It is too narrow for one of these 
operations; and could not suffer the other without 
being cut through the heart. 


5. Interference of the President. It is objected 


that President Taylor interfered to induce the peo- | 


leof California to make tlris State government. 
Even if he had so interfered, it would not vitiate 
the constitution which they have formed, and 
which is the only thing that we have to judge. 
Even if true in fact, the objection would be of no 
application to her constitution. It would be, as 
Judge Chase said of the young lawyer’s argument 
at Richmond, a non sequitur. But it is not founded 
in fact. President Taylor did not interfere. He 
was not in California to interfere personally; he 
could only have done it vicariously ; and accord- 
ingly he was so charged. But the imputed agents 
deny the agency. And if they did not, his char- 
acter ought to stand for an answer to a vague ac- 
cusation. He has the character of an honest and 
afair man; and that character should shield him 
from charges which have nothing but suspicion 


All the real ele- | 
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these now become so; and as such they deserve 
grave considerations. 
The Senator from Kentucky is in favor of the 
proposition to couple the admission of California 
with some other subject. I think he limited him- 
self to the territorial governments, and recom- 
mends that conjunction as the most speedy way 
of accomplishing the admission of the young State. 
Sir, I say, honor first,—speed afterwards. I say, 
}an honorable admission, no matter upon what 
time, in preference to a dishonorable one, no mat- 
ter how speedy. The subjects proposed to be 
| coupled with California under the motion from 
| which we move to except her, are all the subjects 
| impending in the Senate, and which grow out of 
the institution of slavery in the United States. If 
| she goes to the intended grand committee of thir- 
| teen under this proposition, she goes there to be 
| coupled in the consideration, and weighed in the 
| balance, and mixed up in the concoction, and 
| brought out in the product, of all these subjects 

moulded and amalgamated into one measure, or 
into a system of measures of mutual dependence, 
and called a compromise. I qualify this as dis- 
honorable to California; and say that the latest 
| admission, without it, is preferable to the speediest 
with it. 

Speedy admission is doubtless desirable to Cali- 
Her position is anomalous, and disadvan- 

A young government without the means 
| of living—without character to borrow—soliciting 
loans, and that in vain, at three per cent. a month. 
| If she was a State of the Union, Wall street would 
| relieve her of her bonds; but being as she is, with- 
‘| out acknowledged legal existence, the capitalist 
| eschews her; and this young State, rich in inher- 
| ent resources, and sitting upon gold, is driven to 
| the resource of State bonds, and a paper medium, 





which nobody will touch. Ali her operations are 
carried on at a disadvantage, for want of a fixed 
|| legal character. The sum of six hundred thou- 
| sand dollars has been taken from the people, 
|| without law, and when they were without govern- 
‘| ment, and ought to be paid back to the State—but 
being no State, in the law, her name cannot be put 
| into a bill to pay it back. This six hundred 
‘| thousand dollars refunded, would relieve the 
|| young State, and allow time for the development 
|| of her own resources. It is justly due, bejng ille- 
| gally collected for duties when there was no law 
|| to warrant it, no correlative protection to justify 
| taxation, and when the necessaries and the com- 
| forts of life, were dear enough without being sub- 
|| jected to a military tariff. ‘That money should be 
‘| refunded, net to the merchant who paid it to the 
| military chest, but to the people who restored it, 


' 
| 





(and that of adversaries, intent upon defeating a || with his per centum upon it, to the merchant; and 
measure which he has responsibly recommended) | who are the rightful party to have it back, and 
torest upon. This objection, of Presidential in- | their State government their rightful agent to re- 


terference, receives, then, the two-fold answer, of | 
being unfounded in fact, and a non sequitur, if it | 
was not. oe 
These are the named dbjections, strenuously | 
urged at first, but more faintly now. In fact they | 
seem to be abandoned, and a bargain offered for | 
the admission of the State, with a threat of total | 
defeat if the offer is not accepted. I allude to what | 
was said by the Senator from Kentuck » who sits 
farthest over the way, (Mr. Cray,] on Friday last, | 
and which then had the effect of starting me from | 
my tranquil seat. He said, as I find it reported, | 
and I think correctly, in the morning papers: 
“ He would say now to those who desired the speedy | 
admission of California, the shortest and most expeditious 
way of attaining the desired object was to include her ad- 
mission ina bill, giving governments to the territories.” 
“He made this statement, because he was impelled to do | 
80 from what had come to his knowledge. If her admission | 
&s a separate measure be urged, an oppofition is created | 
which may result in the defeat of any bill for her admission.” 
_“ Another reason for such a course was that we are all | 
aiming at a compromise, and whatever would be productive | 
poy pe and peace to the distracted country should be 
ie. 


These are the points of that Senator’s remarks | 
which struck me so forcibly as to spring me from | 
me at the time they were delivered, and upon | 
which, after full time for deliberation, I feei bound 
to comment now. I had heard such things be- | 
fore, but did not attach any very great practical 
consequence to them; but when I see them répro- | 
duced by that Senator—a man of head and nerve— | 
& head to measure, and a nerve to master any | 
danger; and see the consequence which he attaches 
to them, 1 can no longer consider them as words 
Without intents. Words are sometimes deeds, and 


| ceive it. 


Want of a branch mint; and before that could 
be got ready, an assayer to fix the value of gold 
in the lump, is another want of California, neglected 
| because she is not a State. The laborer loses 
largely on all his diggings for want of this test of 
value. All the gold that is used in the country is 
used at a great loss—two dollars in the ounce, as 
I have been informed, equal to twelve per cent. on 
the amount dug. That is an enormous tax upon 
labor—such as no country ever beheld ;ayet it has 
to be endured until the State is admitted; and 
even after that until Congress can legislate for her. 

These are some of the reasons for the speedy 
| admission of California; they are great, and many 
remain untold; but, great as they all are, dishonor- 
| able admission is worse than their still longer en- 
durance. 

The Senator from Kentucky made this state- 
ment because he was impelled to it by what had 
come to his knowledge, namely, that if her ad- 
| mission was urged as a separate measure, an op- 
position is created which may result in the defeat 
of the admission; and, thereupon, he declares his 
own determination not to urge the separate meas- 
ure. Now, this strikes me exactly in the con- 
trary sense. Threats are not good arguments 
with me, even wheh I may be going a little oe 
much less when [ am going precisely right. It 
is right to consider the admission of California 
as a separate measure. It is right to do so upon 
parliamentary principles. It is right to do so 
upon the principle of fair legislation. It is right 
todo so upon uniform practice. All other new 
States have been so admitted; and it is an indig- 

















nity to California to make her anexception. We 
have aright under the Constitution, upon par- 
liamentary law, and upon sixty years’ practice, to 
give her case a separate consideration: and are we 
to be deterred from it by a threat? By a threat of 
creating an opposition which may keep the State 
out of the Union, if we persist in doing what we 
have a clear right to do? Are we to capitulate to 
that threat? Sir, let Washington answer that 
question. ‘This is what he says of it: 
* All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com- 
| binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to control, connteract, or awe 
the regular deliberation and action of the constituted 
authorities, are destructive to this fundamental principle 
ira = to the established Government) and of fatal ten- 
ency. They serve to organize faction, to give it an ‘artifi- 
cial and extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delé- 
gated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of the community: and, 
according to the alternate triumphs of different parties, 
| to make the public administration the mirror of the ill- 
| concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather than 
the orgin of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by 
common counsels, and modified by mutual interests.” 


After an impressive pause, Mr. B. continued: 

Sir, this threat comes under the ban of the Fare- 
well Address of the Father of his Country. I 
have often read that address, and pondered every 
part of it, but never expected to have occasion to 
produce any part of it in the American Senate. 
‘That time has now come, and I produce this clause 
| against combinations to defeat public measures, or 
to overawe the constituted authorities, as the part 
which the statements of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky extorts from me. He yields to that threat: 
Ido not. On the contrary, | see additional reason 
in it for adhering to what I deem a right course in 
legislation. The threat is, indeed, a serious one; 
otherwise the Senator from Kentucky would not 
have felt himself impelled to communicate it to 
the Senate, and to present it as an argument to 
| influence our deliberations. The nature of the 
| Opposition is not explained; but it is obliged to be 
a combination in some minority in Congress to 
control or awe the majority; and it may connect 
itself with that approaching convention at Nash- 
ville, of which the want of a clearly-defined object, 
| and many deplorable indications sae and justify 
| the most unhappy suspicions. Connected or not, 
each in itself, and much more both together, full 
under the ban of Washington’s Farewell Address; 
and the spirit of the address, and the character of 
the man, forbid a surrender on the part of the 
constituted authorities to such combinations to 
control or overawe them. I cannot surrender. I 
cannot capitulate. No garrison, not even the 
weakest, will surrender until it sees the force of 
the enemy, and learns the terms of the capitula- 
tion. Some will not surrender at all—will resist 
at all hazards, and to the last extremity: and that 
I hold to be the duty of the Senate in the present 
crisis. Sir, it may be temperament, or it may be 
reason, that governs my resolve; but, be it which 
it may, I adhere to it with the tenacity of religious 
conviction, that it is our duty to resist this attempt 
It is among the first of such at- 


| 
| 
| 
to overawe us. 
tempts, and we should resist at the beginning. 








All history tells us that confederacies are ruined 
by anarchy among the members, rather than by 
tyranny in the head; and if this threat connects 
itself with the Nashville Convention, we have the 
case of anarchy among the members against which 
ten impressive numbers of the Federalist so pro- 
phetically warned us. ; 
The Senator from Kentucky says, another rea- 
son for joining all these subjects together is, that 
we are all aiming at a compromise, and at the res- 
toration of peace and harmony to a distracted 
country. Certainly these are desirable objects, 
and already near about accomplished. ‘The Sena- 
tor’s own speech—his own frank, manly, noble 
speech delivered on this floor—and for which | 
thank him from the bottom of my heart—has 
done much to quiet the public mind—far more 
than any hugger-muzger work that he could do in 
a committee room could ever accomplish. His 
own great speech, and the speeches of others—I 
He because | am addressing myself to him— 
done the good work of quieting the 
he public press, also, has done its 


name 
has alread 
country. 


art; many papers have done nobly—too many to 
e enumerated; but there is one which, from its 
position, its presence here among us, its long stand- 
ing and wide circulation, afd its risk of losing 
friends in the very quarter of its greatest support, 
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and the firm stand which it has taken in favor of | 


the Union, single it out from al! the rest, and 
entitle it to be named: Mis the Nutional Intelli- 
gencer. 

The Senator from Kentucky speaks of com- 
promise. He says we are all aiming at compro- 
mise, and seems to Jook to the committee of thir- 
teen for the desirable work. Certainly, the spirit 
of compromise is good; and where there is room 
for it, the thing itself is good. The compromises 
of the Constitution are good; they are fundamen- 
tal, permanent, and obligatory upon us all. But 
the litde patth-work of statutory legislation, 
though dignified with the name of compromise, 
and celebrated when they are brought forth for all 
the virtwes of the real genuine Brandreth pills, yet 
in the end they turn out to be quack medicines, 
and often caidas worse diseases than they are 
intended to cure. I have no faith in such patch- 
work. {can have none in anything that the com- 
mittee of thirteen shall produce, if it is raised. 
But | have faith in open, manly, responsible dec- 
larations and votes, in which every Senator speaks 
for himself, and stands for a Senator, baring his 
heart, and letting the people see what is in it. 
There is no hugger-mugger in that—no leading, or 
being led. A Senator stands for a Senator. 
counts one. He speaks for himself. 
what is in him. And I fully believe that if this 
Senate, at this moment, was permitted to vote man 
by man, on each and every of the slavery ques- 
tions which now disturb the country, it would kill 


agitation so dead, by showing that there is no | 
foundation for it, that human power could not re- | 


suscitate it during this generation. 

I am for open and independent voting upon 
every point, and against any concoction of a com- 
mittee. 
either at home or in Europe, that the preservation 


of this Union depends upon the consultation of || 


political doctors over the sick body of the Repub- 
lic. !ts preservation is not there—nor here—‘na 
committee room, nor in this Chamber, nor in the 
hands of politicians; but in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, who are at home attending to their own affairs, 


and who will attend to the public affairs also when | 


necessary; and who know that they themselves 
have enjoyed, and are enjoying, more blessings 
under ruts Union than ever fell to the Jot of man 


upon earth; and who are determined that their | 
children shall have the same right to the blessings | 


ef civil and religious liberty, and the same equal 
chance for the wealth and honors of the country 
which they themselves have had. There is where 
the salvation of the Union lies, and not in the 
contrivances of politicians, or the incubations of 
committees. 

Let us vote upon the measures before us, begin- 
ning with the admission of California. Let us 
vote her in. Let us vote, after four months’ talk. 


The people who have gone there have done honor | 
Starting from a thousand | 


to the American name. 
pene and meeting as strangers far removed from 


aw and government, they have conducted them- | 
selves with the order, decorum and justice, which | 
would have done honor to the oldest established | 
and best regulated community. They have carried | 


our institutions to the farthest verge of the land— 


to the coast of the Pacific, and lit it up with the | 


lights of religion, liberty, and science—lights which 


will shine across the broad ocean, and illuminate || 
They have || 


the dark recesses of benighted Asia. 
completed the work of the Pilgrim Fathers. | 
Would to God that those who landed on the Rock, 
and on the banks of the James river, more than 
two hundred years ago, and who crossed the 
stormy Atlantic in search of civil and religious 
liberty, and who did so much for both in their 
day and generation, could now see what has been 
done in our day! could look down from their 
celestial abodes, and see the spark which they 
struck from the flint now blazing with a light 
which fixes the gaze of the world—see the mus- 
tard seed which they planted, now towering to the 
skies, and spreading its branches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. With what rapture would they 
welcome the Pilgrims of California into the family 
circle, while we, their descendants, sit here in 
angry debate, repulsing our brethren, calculating 
the value of the Union, and threatening to rend it 
asunder if California is admitted ! 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, I will thank the 
Secretary to read the motion and the proposed 
amendment to the motion. 





He | 
He shows | 


1 am against letting it be’ supposed, || 
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The resolutions together with the amendment 

|| proposed to them were then read, 

|| Mr.CLAY. Mr.-President, although far from 
being well, suffering still under the common malady 
of the times—the influenza | suppose—lI feel myself 
called upon to make some reply to a portion of the 
arguments which we have just heard from the 

Senator from Missouri. Sir, 1 have to express an 

unfeigned regret that it is not my fortune to concur 

| in opinion with that Senator in reference to the 
| mode of accomplishing a common object which we 

both have very much at heart. My respect for the 

ability, and my deference to the long service and 
|| great experience of that Senator, and my know- 
| ledge of the deep interest which he takes, and in 
which I most heartily share, in the admission of 
this new State as soon as practicable, renders it 
extremely unpleasant, and as | think unfortunate, 
that we should differ as to the means of accom- 
plishing a common object. 

Mr. President, 1 stated on Friday last, and I 
1 have on various occasions stated, that, for one, I 
|| was ready to vote for the admission of California 
| separately, by itself and unconnected with any 
|| other measures, or in conjunction with other meas- 
|| ures. And I stated on that occasion to the Sen- 
|| ate and to the Senator from Missouri, that I be- 
lieved, as I yet believe, that the most speedy mode 
|| of accomplishing the object which both he and I 
have in view, is by combining some of these meas- 
ures in connection with California, and by this 
|| combined bill presenting subjects, which | shall 
presently show are fairly connected in their nature, 
|| to the consideration of Congress at one and the 
‘| same time. The whole question between the 
|| Senator from Missouri and myself, is which is the 
|| best mode of accomplishing the object. 1 say con- 








| 





nect the several measures together; he says no, 
|| take California separately and alone. Sir, 1 should 
be glad if the experiment eould be made without 
|| injury to the public, that the two modes should be 
tested by experience, and it would then be ascer- 
tained whether the Senator from Missouri or my- 
self was correct. He has made an allusion to a 
remark of mine on Friday last, with reference to 
the difficulties that may arise on the passage of a 


has inquired what I had in contemplation at the 
|| time I made that remark. Mr. President, I had 
various matters in contemplation at that time, and 
one was this. About California we all know 
there is no difficulty as to her admission, either 


all know perfectly well that there are large major- 
ities in both Houses in favor of the admission of 
California. We know at the same time that there 
are great difficulties with reference to the passage 


Wilmot proviso. We know that one portion of 
Congress desire very much the admission of Cali- 
fornia, when many members comprising that por- 
tion are opposed—some to the establishment of 
|| any governments at all for the territories, and 
many of them to the establishment of such govern- 
ments without the introduction of the proviso, 
Thus, whilst that party, anxious for the accom- 
plishment of its own views and the satisfaction of 
|| 1ts own wants, are pressing on for the passage of 
a bill for the separate admission of California, 
they are hglding Seah in reference to other sub- | 
jects equally important in the great object which I || 
trust animates the breasts of all—the great object | 
of quiet and pacific action to the country. And, | 








|| ment of governments for the territories without | 





bill alone for the admission of California, and he | 


separately or conjointly with other measures: We | 


|| of territorial governments unconnected with the | 








pril’s, 


It : = 
'| remarkable degree, in the House of Rep : 
and which we know some consider oe 
|| titne to be employed. For myself, I differ oc 
| haps from most members of this bod , or of _ 
| deliberative body, on this subject. f am for the 
|| ial of mind against mind, of argument enna 
| argument, of reason against reason, and whe 
| after such employment of our intellectual faculties’ 
i I find myself in the minority, I am for submiu 2 
|| to the act of the majority. - 1 am not for resortine 
| to adjournments, calls for the yeas and nays at 
| other EPMORE, PROMS: in order to delay - 
|| which, if the Constitution has full and fair opens’ 
| tion, mugt inevitably take place. There is grea; 
‘| loss of sleep, with great physical discomfort in 
\ theone mode of proceeding, without any in the 
|| other. But, whilst this is my judgment, of what 
|| i8 proper, in deliberative bodies, other gentlemen 
| entertain different opinions. They think it fair to 
|, employ all the parliamentary means that are 
|| vested in them by the Constitution, or by the rules 
| which regulate the body to which they belong, to 
| defeat, impede, or delay to any extent, the pas- 
|| sage of the measure which théy consider odious 
| I repeat, sir, | do not justify such a course; byt 
| we must take man as he is, with all his weaknesses 
|, and infirmities, and we can never expect to make 
|| him as we could wish him to be. 
|| Now, the Senator from Missouri, has chosen to 
| characterize this measure with unfairnesa of pro. 
\ ceeding. Sir, if 1 were disposed to retort, which 
[ am far from doing, I could say that there had 
been some unfairness in the argument of the 
|| Senator from Missouri, when he endeavored to 
| show that the pending proposition was to combine 
|| California, the territorial governments for the two 
|| proposed territories, the fixation of the line of 
| Texas, the fugitive slave bill, the bill for abol- 
|| ishing the slave-trade in this District, abolition, 
and God Almighty knows how many other sub- 
|| jects, which his imagination depicted as contem- 
|| plated to be introduced into our omnibus bill, and 
] to be considered in that way. The Senator from 
‘|| Missouri knows perfectly well that no such 
|| purpose existed, and he has no right to infer any 
| pospece of the kind. No longer ago than Friday 
ast, when I misunderstood my colleague, and 
|| supposed that his object was to combine this 
| fugitive slave bill with these measures, he rose at 
/once and disclaimed any such intention. Sir, 
l nobody has gone further in this proposed combi- 
| nation of subjects than the admission of California, 
| the establishmentof territorial governments, and— 
| doubting its propriety, as I did on Friday, not 
being absolutely determined in my own mind— 
|| adding to these two measures the establishment of 
le suitable boundary for Texas, with the offer of 
an equivalent for the surrender of any title which 
| she might be supposed to have in the territory so 
| surrendered. Let us look, whilst on this subject 
of Texas, to another part of the Senator’s argu- 
ment, and I put it to the candor of the Senator to 
admit how unfair, how improper, at least, it is to 
suppose that, by such a combination as I have 
igarateds the result would be to give Texas a veto 
| on California? Who imagines that? You pass 
a bill with the separate section for the admission 
of California, other sections in the same bill estab- 
| lishing governments in the two Territories, and 
|| othe? sections in relation to the proposition to 
Texas for the settlement of her boundary, making 
her certain offers, and this latter proposition de- 
pendent on the consent which Texas might or 
might not give. But suppose Texas does not give 
her consent, does anybody say that the other paris 








| the proviso, but who are willing to take the ad-— 


|| mission of California in combination with govern- 
'| ments for the territories without the proviso. I 


| did allude to other considerations, not likely to | 
1 happen in this House, but which have happened, | 


and may again happen in the other house of Con- 
|| gress; 1 did allude to what we heard said, not in 


‘| approbation—far from it—but with most decided, | 


|| disapprobation of it on my part. 1 did hear—as 
|| we know has occurred once at least on one day 
| during this session—that if it was attempted to force 


on the minority of that House a measure which is | 
unacceptable to it, and abhorrent to its feelings, | 


without its association with other objects in view, 
that minority would resort, in resistance of it, not 1 
trust to acts of violence, but to those parliamentary 
rules and modes of proceeding of which we have 
had before instances in this country, and which 
I myself witnessed forty years ago, in a most 


| 
1} | 
| besides, there are those who desire the establish- || 
| 


of the bill would become dead or nugatory? Each 
| portion of the bill is of force and effect according 
| to the object,in view, and each might stand, 
although the other portion of the bill might be 
rendered null, in consequence of the non-concur- 
| rence of Texas in any other power. 
It has been said that it is wrong to make those 
who might be in favor of the admission of Cali- 
| fornia, and against the establishment of territorial 
|| governments, or vice versa, vote on such a combi- 
| nation—that it would be wrong to combine them 
'in one bill, because they would have to vote 
against both, not liking a portion of the bill, or for 
both, still disliking a portion of the bill. And we 
are told that what the wisdom of California sug- 
ested in her constitution—that is to say, the 
eeping of subjects separate and distinct—is there 
| by to be di rded. Now there is very little of 
\| practicability in this idea of a total separation of 
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sects. Suppose you have the California bill 
before raid that a single idea? ‘There is 
first the admission of the State, and secondly the 
roper boundaries of the State. Now there may 
f’ Senators, if you had this single bill before you, 
who would say we are willing to admit a State, to 
be carved out of this territory, but we are against 
the boundaries proposed, and why not separate 
jt into two bills, one for the admission of the State, 
and the other for the fixation of its limits. Why, 
thus you might go on, cutting subjects up into as 
many parts as they are capable of being divided 
into, and say that each one of them shall contain 
a single, and onty a single, idea. Take the tariff 
jl, ft contains five hundred items usually, and 
we have never passed a tariff bill, or given a vote 
ypon it, without some parts of it being objection- 
able to some, or that did not contain items for 
which some man voted against his judgment, but 
which he did vote for, because of other items in 
the same bill. And so with the course we pro- 
ose. If we combine together a bill for the ad- 
mission of California, and for governments for the 
territories, in the first place those who opposed 
the combination may oppose it. If it is introduced 
already in the bill, it may be proposed to strike 
out what relates to the territories; or if it is pro- 
posed that they shall be added to the bill for the 
admission of California, they can move amend- 
ments, call for the yeas and nays, and thus show 
their opposition to the association of the meas- 
urestogether. But suppose the majority overrules 


them. Suppose there is a majority in favor of | 


the association of the measures, and then the final 
question is put: Will you vote for or against the 
pill? And what are you to do in a case of that 
kind? Exactly what we would do in all human 
concerns. There is bad and good mixed together. 
You may vote against it if you please in toto, be- 
cause of the bad there is in it, or you may vote 
for it, because you approve of the greater amdunt 
of good there is in it. The question for the time 
is, whether there is more of the good than of the 
bad in the bill; and if the good outweighs the bad, 
that will be a further consideration for voting for 
the whole measure. 

But, sir, my object now is to show that there is 
a perfect connection between the subjects proposed 
to be united, and I refer not to what the Senator 
from Missouri has charged, but to the State of 
California, territorial governments for the territo- 


ries, and at most the fixation of the boundary of || 


Texas. Sir, are these subjects connected together 
orare they not? Let us look at facts and at his- 
tory. Let us appeal to the very facts which the 
Senator from Missouri himself insists ought to be 
so influential on our judgment. Well, sir, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Utah, all were compo- 
nent parts of the Mexican Republic, and they 
were ceded together, in association, to the Repub- 
lic of the United States. They were of a like 
grade of government in Mexico. All of them 
were provinces; none of them were States under 
the Mexican Republic. They came here together, 
in association, under the treaty by which we ac- 


quired them. ‘They came here at the last session | 


together, all imploring the establishment of terri- 
torial governments within their respective limits. 
-It was not done. Why was it not done? The 
South reproaches the North for not doing it, by 
wats you insisted upon the introduction of the 

ilmot proviso. The North reproaches the South 
by saying you are responsible for it by opposing 
the Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. President, both parties were wrong, and 
neither was wrong. They were Wrong in the 
aggregate, but not wrong separately. They were 
Wrong in the aggregate because Congress failed to 
devise and establish governments which it was 
called upon to do by all the solemn obligations of 
treaty stipulations, and all the solemn duties which 
resulted from the fact of the acquisition of those 
territories by this country. They were not wrong 
aeneae use, you who contended for the 
Proviso did so, I have no doubt, honestly, and you 
who opposed the proviso, did so, I have no doubt, 
honestly. It was a case, therefore, of irreconcila- 
ble difference of opinion between two large par- 
bes in Congress; and their convictions, their con- 
‘clences, respectively restrained them from yielding 
the one to the views of the other. No reproaches, 
therefore, I think, can justly be made by one party 
upon the other. It was a subject of deep and pro- 
found regret that proper governments were not 





i 
| 


| 
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then devised, but it was attributable solely to those 
unhappy divisions which sometimes exist in de- 
liberative bodies, and prevent legislation. But, sir, 
these territories were all together—Utah, Califor- 


nia, and New Mexico. One short year ago they 
were all territories, and allow me to say, however 
much it may be emphasized, that California is no 
State yet, and she can be no State until she has 
the seal and sanction of the paramount authority 
which pervades allthis country. It is inthe power 
of Congress, if it choose to exercise the right, to 

ut down the present State government which has 
Good established there, and establish a territorial 
government there. Iam not disposed to charge on 


i 


i 
; 
i 


form of a State government, and for the others, 
governments also adapted to their peculiar condi- 
tion, ample reason why they should be combined ? 
And what is there, I ask, in the nature of the 
case, that offends the dignity of California, or 


renders it less to her honor to be associated here- 


after, where she has always been aSsociated here- 


tofore, with Utah and New Mexico? 

But, sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri 
has endeavored to place himself behind precedent, 
and he asserted that in every instance of the ad- 
mission of a new State the question of admission 
has stood by itself, unconnected with any measure 
whatever. Now, it is very remarkable that that 


a community the misconduct or peculiar opinions || honorable Senator did not recollect the case of the 
of any individual of that community, but I must || admission of the very State of which he is such 


say what I have been constrained to feel, that lam 
pained to see with what contumacy, with what 
disregard of the allegiance due from the States, old 
and new, they sometimes treat the parental and 


'an able and efficient Senator. 


} 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


paramount authority. And I was lately—I will not || 
say provoked, for the annoyance was too slight— 


somewhat grieved at seeing some letter-writers from | 
| California talking already of breaking off from this 


Union and setting up for themselves. They will 
venture on no such hazardous experiment as that. 
If they do, I venture to say the common authority 





} 


| 
' 


of the Union will recall them to obedience und a || 


sense of their duty very quickly. But, sir, these || 


three territories, one of which is now called a State, || 
were component parts of Mexico, and they are || States, under the name of Louisiana, lying north of 36° 30 
now component parts of the United States; and | 


allow me to Say in reference to that part of the 
argument of the Senator from Missouri which 
speaks of the wretched condition of California at 


this moment, with her mines of boundless extent || 
of gold—that desperate condition, that anarchy || 1805 two territorial governments were established 
with which she is threatened, that want of law | 


which exists, that danger of breaking into pieces 


(for such I believe was the remark of the honorable || 


Senator) if there is not some legislation here—do | 


not all these considerations, every one of them, 


ceive equal application, to the territories of Utah 
and New Mexico? 


i} 


! 


i} 
} 

| 
} 


| apply with equal force, and ought they not to re- || 


Why, sir, that 
State was not admitted alone. Other subjects were 
connected with the act by which she was admit- 
ted. Here it is: 


« An act to authorize the people of the Missouri Territory 
to form a constitutien and Suite government, and for the 
adinission of such State into the Union, upon an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and to prohibit slavery in cer- 
tain territories.”? 


And the eighth section of the bill provides ex- 
pressly, not merely for the establishment of a 
temporary territorial government, but a perma- 
nent, perpetual, fundamental law in reference to 
those other territories: 

« Thatin all the territory ceded by France to the United 


north latitude, not included within the State contemplated 
by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than as a punishment for crime, whereof the parties shall 
be duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, forever pro- 
hibited.”’ 

What did we do in the case of Louisiana? In 
—one for the territory of Orleans, and the other 
for the territory of Louisiana; the latter one em- 
bracing the very State to which this provision in 
reference to slavery was applied. But if 1 were 
to open the records of this body what would the 
disclose? Nota territory and a State combined, 


|| but two States, ag far separated from each other as 


| 


Why, in regard to New || 


Mexico especially, she is not only at present || 
without any government, except some patched up || 
military form of government, but she is at this | 
moment threatened with civil war with her neigh- || 
|| 


bor Texas, and if I were to single out of these 
three Territories, that in regard to which it was 
the most imperative duty of Congress at once to 
legislate, I would say it was New Mexico, and 


| the adjustment of the boundary between her and 
| Texas. Every consideration derived from an- || 
archy, confusion, the want of government, the | 


| 


want of law, the danger from disorder which the | 
Senator has arrayed in reference to California, 
applies with full force and vigor to New Mexico. || 


ell, how does this matter stand? The three 


sisters came here at the last session of Congress; | 
New Mexico the eldest, California next, and Utah | 


the youngest. They came here all soliciting ter- | 
Attempts were made to 


give them all territorial governments, but they | 


failed. In the mean time, Miss California has 
made a runaway match of it—and she has not 
only done that, but she has taken as large -a por- 
tion of the common patrimony of the whole as 
she pleases. 


ossible, were combined by the Senate of the 

nited States in the same bill, and by a persever- 
ance almost unexampled in the history of legisla- 
tion, each house, having disagreed with the other— 
vote after vote was taken without any practical 
result. But they finally saw land, and the question 
was settled by the Senate yielding to the separation 
of the two States, Maine and Missouri, in consid- 
eration of the introduction of the free clause to 
which I have referred. But, if there were no 
precedent in the case, | might very properly say 
that the peculiar situation of affairs would supply 
a precedent. There is, [ admit, no case exactly in 
all points like that of California, and the two ter- 
ritories adjacent to it, which are seeking the es- 
tablishment of territorial governments. 

In most of the cases to which the honorable 
Senator has referred, Vermont, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and others, there was but one single Ter- 
ritory to be admitted, and that was clearly defined; 
and its muniments ascertained by the parent 
States. But here we have the subject before us, 
and I put it to you, sir, and toevery member of this 
body, if there 1s not a confection, and fitness, and 


|| propriety, and sympathy, in the subjects them- 


She comes here now with her two | 


sisters—the one older and the other younger—and | 


cocks up her nose, and asks if you will associate _ 


her with those two girls, [laughter.} Mr. Presi- 


dent, I might laugh, if I did not feel the profound- |, 
est respect toward California; but, as was asked, | 
on another memorable occasion, ** Ye gods, on || 
what meat has our Cesar fed, that he has grown || 


so great?’ 1 believe the meat of California would 
seem to be gold; for although it appears to abound 
in all parts of the country, yet it is said that they 
cannot carry on the government without some 
loan. I have seen some documents of late from 


| 
| 
| 


the legislature of California, and 1 find in one of | 


them a very sensible report to one branch of the 
legislature, in which it is proposed to levy a poll 
tax of five dollars, which it is said will collect an 
ample revenue by July next for all the purposes 
of the government. But is there not, in the nature 
of the subject—which is the establishment of gov- 
ernments for our recent acquisitions? is there not 


} 
| 


j 
| 
| 





selves, that not only warrant but demand that you 
should connect them together. 

But, sir, see the enormity of this proposition. 
I hope it will be distinctly understood that | am 
equally anxious with the honorable Senator from 
Missouri for the admission of California. I think 
her admission has been improperly delayed; it 
has been unavoidably delayed, by causes which 
we all know and understand. But not only does 
the honorable Senator require that this elder sis- 
ter, who treats with so much contempt the other 
poor members of her family—not only does he 
require that her superior honor and dignity shall 
be recognized, but he exacts from us that she Bhall 
be kept separate and alone; that she shall not be 
contaminated by any sort of connection with her 
sisters, lest she might contract some contagious 
and fatal disease. ‘The honorable Senator is not 
satisfied that she should stand alone, but she must 
lead off in the dance; she must precede all the 
others. He insists that it will be treating her with 


in the fact of their community of existence here- || indignity, with contempt, if you take up the ter- 
tofore, and in the community of their present ex- 
istence? is there not in the fact that we propose 
government for the one, matured, it is true, in the 


| 


| 


ritorial bills in the first instance, and act upon 
them before you act upon the question of the ad- 
mission of California. 
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Mr. President, | hope I am doing a Jess impru- | 
dent thing in the attempt 1 am making to keep | 
these subjects together, than | am doing in regard | 
to my personal condition in occupying 80 much of | 
your time. If had supposed otherwise, I should || 
not have said a word. But, sir, 1 hope I have said || 
enough to show, first, that California would be || 
more speedily admitted by being connected with || 
the territories in a common bill than if it should | 
stand separated from them: secondly, thatthereisno || 
incongruity in the association of the subjects; and, | 
thirdly, that according to precedent and all the | 
analogies to be drawn from precedents not exactly |, 
like, - somewhat similar to, the present case, | 
there is no impediment in the way of the course | 
which I have proposed. And if I am right in this || 
view, | am sure no difficulty need be apprehended. || 
Every member of this body is desirous of restoring || 
once more peace, harmony, and fraternal affection | 
to thie distracted people. Various projects have || 
been suggested to accomplish that patriotic object. || 
Amongst them a proposition has been made by the | 
Senator from Mississippi to refer all the subjects | 
to one committee, to be appointed by the Senate, | 
with power to report as that committee may, upon |, 
consideration, deem it best, either a separate or a | 
conjoint measure. The purpose of the committee || 
is to settle, if they can, the causes of difference || 
which exist in the country by some proposition of | 
compromise. ‘There are, no doubt, many men |! 
who are very wise in their own estimation, who | 
will reject all propositions of compromise, but that 
is no reason why a compromise should not be at- || 
tempted to be made. I go for honorable compro- || 
mise whenever it can be made. Life itself is but a || 
compromise between death and life,the struggle con- 
tinuing throughout our whole existence, until the || 


all government, all society, 18 formed upon the | 
principle of mutual concession, politeness, comity, 
courtesy; upon these, everything is based. I bow | 
to you to-day because you bow to me. You are || 
respectful to me because | am respectful to you. || 
Compromise is peculiarly appropriate among the || 
members of a republic, as of one common family. || 
Compromises have this recommendation, that if || 
you concede snything, you have something con- || 
ceded to you in return. Treaties are compromises || 
made with foreign Powers contrary to what is done |, 
in a case like this. Here, if you concede anything, || 
it is to your own brethren, to your own family. || 
Let him who elevates himself above humanity, || 
above its weaknesses, its infirmities, its wants, its | 
necessities, say, if he pleases, | never will com- 
promise, but let no one who is not above the frail- || 
ties of our common nature disdain compromises. || 
Well, what does the honorable Senator from Mis- || 
sissippt propose? Hereis a proposition to referall || 
the subjects to a committee with a view to a com- | 
promise. ‘The honorable Senator from Missouri || 
rises up and says no; here is one subject that you | 
must not refer to the committee; another Senator || 
may rise up and say here is another subject that 
you must not refer; and a third may rise up and |) 
say here is a third subject that you must not refer | 
to the committee. This proposition establishes a 
committee the object of which is to compromise 
all the differences tha@arise out of the subject of 
slavery. Constitute your committee for such a 
purpose, and then take from them the considera- 
tion of one branch of the subject. Would this | 
be right, sir? Can you not trust your committee? | 
Whatever is done by the committee has to be | 
brought before the Senate for its consideration, for |: 
confirmation or rejection at the pleasure of the | 
Senate. If they report an improper bill, either as | 
a separate measure, or a connected measure, you | 
have the controlling power. Will you not allow 
the subject to be considered, examined, deter- 
mined upon by the committee, according to the || 
best judgment of those to whom you confide the || 
greatand responsible duty? Sir, fam done; I |, 
ought not to have said so much, and I beg pardon |) 
of the Senate for occupying so much of their time. || 
i] 

| 

| 








Mr. BENTON, rise to set the henorable 
Senator from Kentucky right in his recollection 
about Missouri. I remember it well, and so ought || 
he, for he had a good deal to do with her admis- | 
sion, for which Missouri was very thankful to | 
him. She was admitted by joint resolution, and | 
the act from which the Sncee has read was | 
merely a law authagizing the holding of a conven-— 
tion pro forma; that is all. | 

Now, if | had been answering the speech of the || 





| tee jurisdiction, and, on account of which, I || 


‘|| the honorable Senator from Kentucky, that this 


|| subjects involved in the inquiry. That is all 1 | 


|| make it a test question as to whether anything else 





honorable Senator from Kentucky, it might have 
been unjust to him to have treated him as propo- 
sing that all subjects connected with slavery should 
be placed in the hands of the committee; for, in 
the brief remarks that he made the other day, I 
believe he only maintained that the territorial gov- 
ernments should be connected with the question 
of the admission of California. But I was not 
answering him. I was speaking to the motion which 
was then depending, and which motion is broad 
enough to cover everything which 1 enumerated; 


| 
| 


so broad that it goes far beyond what the Senator || by others; but before I vote [ desire to stat 
proposed on Friday last, when he addressed the Senate how the matter strikes my mind a 


Senate, and I shall therefore claim his vote against 
the motion upon his own speech. Heis only in favor 
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California. he admission of 


Mr. CASS. Will the honorabl . 
draw his motion for a amare e Senator With. 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Certainly, if the honorable 


| Senator will renew it. 


Mr. CASS. I have a very few observati 
_make before the vote is taken upon this ot 
_as it may be considered a test question, in expla! 
nation of my own views in relation to it. J wish 
| to say nothing that has been already so well Said 


€ to the 


*.* . . ® 8 t 
condition in which the country is at present oe 


| What does it grow out of? We have been hers 


of coupling California with the territories. The || four or five months, and have done practicalj 
motion on which we shall have to vote, and on | nothing at all. We have beengoing on from worse 


which the Senator from Kentucky must cast his | 
vote, includes everything connected with the sub- | 
ject of slavery; and of those things connected with 
it which are not enumerated, there are four over 


to worse, and how is this deplorable condition 
to be remedied? So long as every member stands 
upon the ground which he occupied at first, with 
no disposition to compromise, God alone knows 


which I would give no committee jurisdiction, either || where the question is to end; for I agree with 


by express reference or by implied reference. 


I || every word that the honorable Senator from Ken. 


would give no committee jurisdiction over the } tucky has said. Here is a proposition to refer the 


subject of the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia; 1 would give no committee jurisdic- 
tion over the abolition of slavery in the forts, 





arsenals, and dock-yards of the United States; I | 


would give no committee jurisdiction over the 
slave-trade between the States; and I would give 
no committee jurisdiction over the abolition of | 
slavery in the States of this Union. These are | 
four subjects which disturb the country—and || 
which would be necessarily comprehended on || 
the motion—over which I would give no commit- 





would vote against the whole motion, even if I | 
were in favor of a portion; and I think now I can | 


| whole matter toacommittee. An extended debate 
has taken place upon the question, and it is not 
/my purpose to extend that discussion. A com. 
mittee is proposed to be raised to consider this 
matter, and why should we not accede to the prop. 
osition and refer all the subjects to them for con. 
sideration? You will have one chance the more 
for arriving at a favorable termination, without any 
danger of injury being done. Then why not adopt 
the proposition? In the collision of minds among 
the thirteen men who are to compose the commit- 
tee some practical plan of adjustment may be 
struck out. Why conjure up evils that do not ex. 
ist? Why talk of indignity to California by as 





| 
. . - | cous : ees 
claim the vote of the honorable Senator from Ken- || sociating the question of her admission with other 


tucky himself against it. 

Mr. FOOTE. | ask for the reading of the mo- | 
tion, and | have then a single remark to make in 
reference to it. 


follows: 


“Resolved, That the resolutions [submitted by Mr. Bex] 
be referred to a select committee of thirteen, with instruc- 
tions to exert themselves for the purpose of maturing a 
scheme of compromise for the adjustment of all pending 
questions growing out of the institution of slavery, with 
power to report by bill or otherwise.”’ 


| 
Mr. FOOTE. The motion simply proposes, as | 
has been argued so successfully this morning by 
committee shall have power to examine all ques- 
tions growing out of the institution of slavery, and 
mature, if they can, a general scheme of adjust- 
ment and compromise; with this addition, simply, 
that ‘cy are authorized to report by bill or other- 
wise—either by bill or bills, as may to them seem 


expedient. ‘There is no design, then, to connect 
necessarily and inevitably in one bill the various 


have to say. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise for the purpose of || 
| making one remark, and then of making the mo- | 
| tion of which | gave notice this morning, which 
| is, to lay this resolution on the table, and proceed 
| to the consideration of the bill for the admission 
| of California into the Union as a State. My ob- | 


ject in making this motion is not necessarily to 


shall be connected with the question of the admis- 
sion of California or not, but to get a vote upon 
something practical, in order that we may see | 
what is likely to be the result. If it be the desire | 
of the Senate to unite the California bill with the 





| territorial bills, it can be done by the Senate, upon 


a motion to that effect. Let the Senate declare, 
one way or the other, its determination upon that 
point. Any Senator who desires to have them in- 
cluded in the same bill, can move the territorial 
bilis as amendments to the California bill. There 
is a bill now pending for the admission of Califor- 


| nia as a State, and there are bills pending for es- 
| tablishing territorial governments in New Mexico 


and Deseret. And there is a fugitive slave bill 
now pending. I can see no reason for appointing a 
committee to take these bills into their consider- 
ation, and bring them in again, and report them 
back to the Senate. If it be the sense of the Sen- 
ate to unite them, it can be done without sending 
them to a committee. | move that the resolution lie 
upon the table, and that the Senate” proceed to 











i 


propositions? What is the objection? Why, it 
is presupposed that the committee will bring in a 
bill embracing all these subjects, and that weshould 
necessarily be compelled to vote upon them all 


subjects for the committee to consider. It is for 


|, them to determine whether they will report one 


bill containing the various subjects, or whether they 
will report separate bills. This is one of the very 
subjects for their consideration, and if they do 
| report ageneral bill, it willstill be under our contro}, 
| If the committee report a bill embracing all the 
| topics, and a majority of the Senate think that 


| 
| 
| 
The Secretary read Mr. Foore’s motion, as | conjointly. Who knows that? Thatis one of the 
| 


| that course is inexpedient, and that it is essential 


that each should be considered separately, the 
whole matter will be in our control just as well 
then as now, and it will be time enough to consider 
| that question when the committee shall have re- 


|| ported. If that is the only practical objection, it 


| amounts to nothing. As to the admission of Cali- 
| fornia, it is a foregone fact. I suppose you will 
| not be able to find in either house a member who 
will declare that California, in his opinion, will 
not be admitted. There are those who object to 
| it, and, of those who favor it, there are some who 
urge that the proposition for her admission should 
be considered by itself, and some others who are 
for connecting that proposition with other topics. 
But | believe you will not find in either house a 
| member who does not believe that California will, 
be admitted, unless prevented by a state of feeling 
which I trust will not be exhibited. I concur in 
what has been so well said by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. I have no doubt that 
the propositions, if considered simultaneously—! 
do not say necessarily in the same bill—would 
pass through both houses more readily than if 
| each were brought forward by itself. In the latter 

case, the admission of California might encounter 

opposition, the nature of which has been distinctly 

announced, and which can alone render that im- 

portant measure doubtful. 1am not afraid to refer 
|any or all of the topics to the committee, for 
| the best reason in the world, because I believe the 
| committee can have no disposition to do wrong, 
and because the measure will not commit any 





member of this body to any step that may be 
taken by the committee, and it is making one ex- 
periment more to restore harinony to this dis- 
| tracted country. After the commitiee reports, we 
| shall be just as free to act as we are now; notat 
_all bound by anything they may do. One would 
suppose, to listen to he objections we have heard, 
| that the report of a committee would carry some 
| binding force to which we must submit. I repeat, 
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ris an experiment which, if successful, may pro- | we going to invite the Almighty to this compro- | gan has declared that he is now convinced it will 
if doce incalculable benefits, and if unsuccessful, mise? Is his law to be compromised? Is this || pass the Senate by a large majority. And I will 

iaces us in Ho worse position than we are now. | irrepealable, irreversible decree to be referred to || add, further, that it is equally a foregone concla- 
» P Mr. HALE. I desire, very briefly, to state the | the committee, to be taken into consideration for || sion that no territorial bill containing the Wilmot 
sition which I shall occupy on this question, and || the purpose of compromising it—of making it a | proviso can possibly pass the Senate. It is equal- 
ihe reasons which shall govern my vote. I trust, subject of compromise? I think not. || ly a foregone conclusion, it is entirely certain, from 
sir, that { am not one of those stiff-necked people || 1 am opposed to it, too, for another reason. I | the discussion that we have had in this chamber 











” io whom the Senator from Kentucky referred in || am opposed to it because I see that it is a scheme || for four long months, after nearly every member 
i, the course of his speech. || that has been concocted by the committee behind || of the Senate has been heard upon the subject, 
b Mr. CLAY, (in his seat.) Present company || our backs. The doings of the committee have || that there is a most decided majority in favor of 
d always excepted. | found their way to the public prints, and the the admission of California; and that there is an 
| Mr. HALE. It would seem, then, that the || names of the committee have been before the || —_ decided majority against the introduction 
e Senator from Kentucky was making a speech for ! public for about a month. Now, I think this | of the Wilmot proviso in any territorial bill that 
: the audience and not for the Senate; I mean, how- | committee, if raised, should be the committee of may be passed. This was abundantly evident 
. ever, to speak to the Senate. I suppose that in all || the Senate, but it will not be; it will be the com- | after the able speech that was made by the distin- 
compromises this is the view to be taken. Here || mittee of a committee, not the committee of the | guished Senator from Massachusetts on this sub- 
7 ig one party making certain claims which the other | whole Senate. Aye, and I think, if it is to be | ject some days since. While the whole body of 
. rty deems unreasonable, and vice versa. The || a committee for the transaction of business, it is || Senators oceupying seats in this chamber oppose 
5 two parties finally come together with their con- | altogether too large for the purpose. Why, it | the introduction of the Wilmot proviso in any 
h ficting claims, and there is the place for compro- || will be as large as half the Senate was when the | territorial bill, while now the honorable Senator 
8 mise. I have listened, sir, attentively to every || Confederacy was first formed. We tried one | from Michigan, who has been insisting for the 
h Senator who has spoken upon the subject of the || large committee, a committee of eight. They last two years that the insertion of the proviso in 
. admission of California, and it appears not to be || failed to satisfy the country or to satisfy any- | a territorial bill was unconstitutional and void, 
e affirmed by any Senator that that admission will || body, and therefore | am opposed to the scheme | declares his adhesion to the same doctrine, and 
e not take place. The Senator from Michigan, who || in this instance, because | think it will be labor || while the honorable Senator from New York de- 
rt has just taken his seat, stated very plainly that || thrown away. / ; clares himself equally opposed to it, it has become 
\- everybody was in favor of the admission of Cali- || Now, one word about this famous compromise, | morally certain that no such proviso can be intro- 
5 fornia. Now, if everybody is in favor of her || about which so much is said, which has been so | duced into any territorial bill. And I have fur- 
‘ admission, there can be no conflict of opinion on || highly commendetl. It is said that compromise | ther to say, that I myself will not vote for any 
the question—if everybody is for her admission, || is the great law of life. Well, so it is; but there || territorial bill either containing the Wilmot pro- 
e there can be nobody against it. The Senator || are some things thata man would not compromise. || viso or not containing it. [A laugh.]} 
y from Michigan says further, that her admission is | The honorable Senator from Kentucky would not || | am opposed to the passage of any territorial 
t a foregone conclusion; the Senator from Missouri || compromise his reputation, his honor; he would || bill; whether other Senators are of that opinion or® 
g affirms that it is an ascertained fact; and the Sena- || not compromise the convictions of his moralduty; not, | cannotsay. We have, then, the opinion of 
b tor from Kentucky has declared in our hearing || he would not compromise his sense of justice and the Senate, so far as it can be ascertained, in favor 
e that she will come in; so that, if all concur in the || of right. Well, sir, | will go as faras he incom- | of the admission of California into the Union. 
. same view of the question, there is no party in || promises; but where there is a strong conviction | We have also a declaration of opinion here by a 
- opposition to the admission. || impressed upon my mind as the rule and guide of | majority of the Senate in opposition to the intro- 
r Mr. FOOTE, (in his seat.) I did not say that || my existence, I cannot compromise that. And = duction of the Wilmot proviso into any territorial 
it | would vote for her admission. || when I am told that the admission of a State into | bill; though I wish to add here, in order to avoid 
a Mr. HALE. The honorable Senator from | the Confederacy is one of the pending questions | misapprehension, that if a territorial bill is pending 
d Michigan said very emphatically that it was a fore- || growing out of this controversy, and one which _ here, and a proposition is made to introduce the 
lt gone conclusion. if that be admitted, what are || willembarrass our action and requires compromise, | Wilmot proviso into that bill, I shall vote for its | 
e we going to compromise? {t is not denied by any- || I utterly repudiate the idea. I am not willing to | introduction, but I shall vote against the bill 
rt body that she will come in; where, then is the || weigh in the scale the right of the people to form = whether the Wilmot proviso is in itor not. It is 
e necessity for coupling other subjects with the ques- || their own constitution and laws, nor if they pro- therefore certain that no such bill can pass the 
y tion of her admission? Why couple with it sub- || hibit the introduction of slavery within their bor- | Senate. It is a matter now concluded, and we 
y jects, some of which have many friends, some but || ders by their constitution, to refuse them admis- | know that if honorable Senators desire, they can 
0 few? You only create distractions instead of con- |, sion. I concur entirely with the honorable Senator take up the territorial bill at any time. We have 
. 


cord and unanimity. 
tion is incongruous on the face of it, to take a 
measure which so many are in favor of, and mix 
itup with this long array of subjects, concerning 


of opinion. ‘This, to my mind, is an abundant 








It seems to me the proposi- | 


|| slavery shall not exist within their limits. 


from Massachusetts, that the people of California 


|| have an undoubted right to insert such prohibition 
|| in their constitution; indeed, I do not think there 
|| is a Senator on this floor who will deny this posi- 
which there must necessarily be a great diversity || 


tion, that they have an undoubted right to say that 
This 


been four months making these preliminary ques- 
tions without voting at all; and, if the Senate had 
been brought to a vote two months ago, the result 
would have been the same as it will now. There 
would have been a majority in favor of the admis- 
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sion of California, and against the Wilmot proviso 
in any territorial bill. ‘The sense and judgment is 
known already. What, then, is proposed at this 


reason for voting against the proposition; it is suf- | being clearly their right, then, I am opposed to 
ficient, atall events, to forbid my voting for it; and || any scheme of compromise that can be offered in 
I find something in regard to the committee which || relation to California. I am ae to compro- | late hour, when near five months of the session 
will prevent me from voting for it. This commit- || mising a clear and undoubted right with any doubt- | have gone? It is to take up these bills for the 
tee are to be instructed to exert themselves for the || ful right. | admission of California and territorial governments 
purpose of maturing a scheme of compromise for || These are but a few of many reasons that will and refer them to what is called a compromise 
the adjustment of all pending questions growing | operate upon my mind, and induce me to vote | committee, composed of thirteen, to be sent out, 
out of the institution of slavery. 1 ask, sir, if the || against the proposition to refer these subjects toa | to do what? hat, in the name of Heaven, are 
admi sion of a State into thts Confederacy is a || committee. they todo? Why, we are given to understand 
question growing out of the institution of slavery? || Mr. CASS. One word toset myselfright. The by the Senator from Kentucky that this proposi- 
If that is the posititbn of California, that is cov- || honorable Senator from New Hempshire has mis- | tion in regard to California, and a proposition in 
ered, and does not come out and show itself; if the || understood me. I have notevenintimated thatitis regard to the formation of territorial governments, 
admission of this State with its constitution is one || the universal opinion of the Senate that the Cali- | are to be put into the same bill; or, in other 
of the pending questions growing out of the in- || fornia bill should pass. I know itis the opinion _ words, we are to have an Omnibus bill to be brought 
stitution of slavery, let it be shown; and let it be || of many that it should not pass. Some entertain | into the Senate. Then in what condition am | to 
shown that it is the determination of certain gen- || objections to it on the question of boundary, and | be placed, and others who occupy similar ground? 
tlemen, representing States of this Union, that a || some for other reasons. What I did state was, | ‘These two things are to be embraced in the same 
State offering herself here, having excluded slavery || that I presumed there was no man here who sup- | bill—to admit California, and to form a territorial 
from within her limits, shall notcome into the Con- || posed that the bill would not pass, unless pre- | government. 1 am decidedly in favor of the ad- 
federacy, shall not be admitted as a State, because || vented by means of some machinery to be put in || mission of California; but to the formation of a 
the admission of a State is a question growing out || motion by the minority—some machinery of legis- | territorial government for Utah, I am utterly op- 
of the institution of slavery, and there must be || lation. Rane gentlemen here, ne doubt, who are posed, either with or without the Wilmot proviso. 
compromises made in regard to it. Let it be un- || averse to its passage as a separate measure, would, || My own judgment is, that we shall best consult 
derstood, let it be stated candidly and fairly, that || if coupled with others, acquiesce and facilitate its , the interests of the community and the harmony 
the admission of a State with a free constitu- || adoption. The honorable Senator from Kentucky | of the Union by doing nothing on the subject of 
tton is to be hindered and obstructed; that Califor- || has expressed my view precisely, when he said _ the territories. There are Senators here who ere 
nia is to be denied a State government, as she was || that it would facilitate the passage of the bill if it | of opinion that a bill should be introduced provid- 
4 territorial government, on account of questions || were coupled with those measures which have the _ ing territorial governments containing the Wilmot 
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growing outof slavery. Let it be understood that || approval of those gentlemen who are opposed to | proviso. What is the position in which we are 
in all future time a State is to be met upon her ap- || this. This would be, in effect, to insure its pas- | placed? Here are two propositions. | am in 
fiestion for admission and repulsed, unless she || sage. And I repeat that I am firmly convinced | favor of one, and am willing to vote for it. | am 
ting a constitution recognizing domestic slavery. || the honorable Senator from Kentucky is correct || against the other, and shall vote against it. | ask 


But there is another reason why I am opposed || when he says that California will come in more | 


to the proposition. It has been announced here speedily by this process than in any other way. || ing proposition of this character, relating to two 
that the law of God settles all these questions. || Mr. SMITH. I desire to say a few words in | distinct and separate subjects, and embracing two 
Well, have we a right to compromise the law of || relation to this matter. It has been observed, and | separate measures of an entirely different charac- 
God? It has been said that it is the settled, || I believe truly, that the question of the admission | ter—one for the admission of a new State into the 
irrepealable, irreversible decree of Heaven that || of California into the Union is already a foregone | Union, and the other for the*formation of govern- 
slavery shall not exist in California. Well, are || conclusion. The honorable Senator from Michi- | ments in new territories? They place me in this 


what right a majority has to introduce a conflict- 
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the other. I am in favor of admittin 
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Becition, that I can neither vote the one way nor | other. I want to know what kind of legislation | Senator from Connecticut. But 
California | this is. 


I understand the distinguished Senator 


into the Union; | am opposed to the formation of | from Michigan to say that one of these bills might 


a territorial government in any shape 
And what shall I do, Mr. President, in that case? 
Shali I do as a man in my country once did when 
he was indicted for a libel, plead ‘‘partly guiity, 
and partly not guilty?”’ 1 was once placed in a 
situation somewhat analogous to that. It was 
when the bill was introduced into the House of 





a bill with a preamble. The preamble was: | 
‘* Whereas by the act of the Republic of Mexico, 
‘a state of war exists between that Government 
‘and the United States.”” And then the bill went | 
on t& provide for the relief of General Taylor and 
hisarmy. Now I was perfectly willing to relieve 
General Taylor and his army, but 1 was called 
upon to say yea or nay to this bill. I did not be- 
lieve in the truth of the preamble. I thought the 
war had originated from another cause than the 
act of the Republic of Mexico. But this bill 
wound up in its preamble a declaration as to the | 
cause of war, while at the same time there was 
nothing in the bill but a provision for the relief 
of General Taylor and his army. I voted against || 
the preamble, but I could not get it expunged 
from the bill; and what was the predicament I | 
was placed in? Why, although I entered my pro- | 
test against the preamble, | was obliged to vote for 
the bill. [Laughter.] Now, that 1s exactly the 
redicament in which you will place honorable 
ebenatien here who are as thoroughly opposed to 
the passage of any territorial billas | am. I do 
not know how many gentlemen coincide with me 
in that view of the subject. 
of gentiemen who are in favor of a territorial bill, 
but who will endeavor to introduce into that bill || 
what is usually denominated the *‘ Wilmot pro- || 
viso.’’ Now, itis proposed to bring both these || 
subjects—the admission of California and terri- | 
torial governments—into the same bill, and to call | 
| 
| 
} 
| 





There is another class || 


upon gentlemen to say ‘* yea” or ‘*nay’’ to the 
This | regard as a perfect outrage on 
the sound and age ws principles of legislation, 1 
utterly deny that the two subjects can be properly 
united in the same bill, And when it is known 
here that we have nothing more to do than to bring 
these questions to a vote, let them be read at the 
table, and we my pass over them in half an hour, | 
and by considerable majorities too. 
But I understand the honorable Senator from | 
Kentucky to intimate that there may be something | 
in the nature of a riot at the other end of the Capi- 
tol; that gentlemen opposed to the admission of || 
California may, under color of the rules of the || 
House, by calling the yeas and nays, get up an | 
| 


* entire bill. 





insurrection in that body, and thus delay the ad- || 
mission of California into the Union; and there- || 
fore the honorable Senator says, we should unite || 
these two questions in one bill. And yet, after || 

. . i 
four months of delay here, and interminable debate, || 


or form. || not pass by itself, but that united they will both 


} 
! 
j 
} 
} 


| 


| majority 


ass. That is the object of this proposition. It 
is to compel members who are in a minority on 
the territorial question to vote for a measure to 
which they are opposed. As I have already said, 
I am opposed to the formation of territorial gov- 


ernments, but if combined with the admission of | 
Representatives recognizing the war with Mexico; || California, do not know what course | shall pur- | 


sue. As it is certain that the California bill can 


pass here, and as it is equally certain that the ter- | 


ritorial bill can pass, | am at a loss to conceive 
why we are called upon to bring in this complex 
proposition. I] venture to predict here now that 
the whole thing will fail; and it will, and ought to 
be, involved in irretrievable confusion. I desire 
to see no such scheme succeed here or elsewhere. 
It is not a proper mode of legislation. 
not to have things mixed up so that no human 
being on earth can tell whether to say yes or no 
when the question is put to him. I regard this as 
a disreputable mode of proceeding. 1 will not call 


in question the motives of any Senator; but, sitting | 
here as we have done, day after day and week | 


after week for months, having learned what is the 
opinion of the Senate, that California will be ad- 


| mitted by a large majority, and that a considerable 
may be anticipated in favor of the terri- | 
| torial bills, it is a matter of considerable surprise 


to me that at this late hour of the day we should 


be called upon to recommit them, in reference to | 
| something which may spring up in the other end 
| of the Capitol. 


Mr. FOOTE. Ido not rise to detain the Senate 


|| by any remarks. 1 only desire to appeal to the 


Senator from Iilinois, that he will not press his 
motion to take up the California bill at this late 


| hour, and under the present circumstances. | wish 
| to state the grounds on which | make this appeal. 
It is well known that the country has met with a | 


serious loss in the decease of the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. His place is not yet 
supplied, but is to be, as I learn, in a day or 
two, and one of the Senators from Georgia we 
know has been the subject of a severe misfortune 


|| within the last forty-eight hours, and is now on 
his way to his distant residence, to attend the re- | 


mains of his wife to the place of their intended 
interment, whilst the other Senator from Georgia 


is absent also, on indispensable business, as | un- | 


derstand. My own colleague is sick in his cham- 


| ber, and when | saw him this morning he told me 
| he was too unwell to participate in our action. 
| One of the Senators from Virginia is not now pres- 


ent to give his vote on this question, which we 
must all regard as atest question. The honorable 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Prart,] who is 
with us who oppose this motion, and feels a deep 
interest with regard to it, is not here; though if 
necessary he can be here within forty-eight hours. 


it is proposed to have another reference, to put | In addition, I will state that the honorable Senator 
into the hands of a compromise committee two || from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Sturceon,] who | know 
bills io be formed into one. And for what pur- || is with us, is now out of his place, but is expected 


pose? Itis very obvious to all the “country. 


It | to arrive to-day. The honorable Senator from 


has reference to a supposed state of things in the || Massachusetts, too, (Mr. Wenster,] I am au- 
House of Representatives, because we can come || thorized to say, also intends to vote #gainst this 
to an understanding of the matter at once here. It || amendment; but he is also for the moment absent. 


is not, then, for the sake of the Senate; it is not | 


| Now here are eight votes which I know would be 


because we have any difficulty on the subject, but || thrown against this amendment, which cannot on 


because it is apprehended that there may be some || the present occasion be counted. 
difficulty in the other wing of the Capitol. I do || peal to the sense of 
I have no || of the Senator from 

I believe || the consideration of this question under these cir- 


net know whether there will or not. 
reason to suppose that there will be. 


I therefore ap- 
ustice, and the magnanimity 
illinois, whether he will press 


i 


that they will come to a conclusion on the subject, || cumstances? 


and most likely to one in accordance with the || 
views of the Senate. 
not do so, Suppose we put these two 
sitions into one bill, and the House of 
sentatives should do what they have already done 
before, engraft the Wilmot proviso into it, what | 
are we to do? The House of Kepresentatives | 
is placed in the same position as we are; a part | 
of the members of the House are for admitting | 


California, and a part of the same members are || sensitive on this matter. 


utterly opposed to the formation of territorial | 
governments without introducing into them the | 
Wilmot proviso. 
contrivances, this one of uniting these two sub- 


jects in one bill will involve us in the most inter- | 
It may give rise to difficul- || titt my reputation, or whatever of personal dig- 
ties between the two- Houses; for I say the object || nity | may 
is to constrain members to vote one way or the || nious censures so thunderingly uttered by the 


minable confusion. 





} 


| 
| 





} 


Before I yield the floor, I wish to make a re- 


But suppose they should | mark or two in reply to the Senator from Con- 
ropo- || necticut. I shall not, as on a former occasion, say 
epre- | that the Senator from Connecticut has set himself | 


up as the censor morum of this body. I am not 
particularly sensitive as to his opinion with regard 
to my proposition to raise a committee, nor am lL 
deeply chagrined at his considering it an improper 
motion, unjustifiable and wrong. I say I am not 
I am willing that the 

ublic should settle the question of propriety. 
While Iam sustained by such men as the illus- 


it does seem to me that, of all || trious Senators from Kentucky and Michigan, 


and others whom I could name, who have already 
expressed themselves approvingly, lam not afraid 


, will suffer under the acrimo- 


We ought | 


April 8, 


the Senator hag 
ministration hag 































































beg ener or rather the Ad 
een unfortunate, to-day. I have said 
| it was the most ealerianti Gotten that 
|| knew in one respect. I have heretofore complaines 
that it was represented on this floor by such Say 
sons, and in such a manner, as to coneilinte thy 
sympathies even of its adversaries. 1 have felt 
from the heginning of the session, and I fee! a 
more than ever, a strong sentiment of commisera. 
tion for those in power, on account of the - 
skillful and murderous advocacy which js - 
time to time practiced here by certain of its p, 
fessed friends. Sir, I have heard eloquent yar 
_accomplished men in the other wing of the Capj. 
tol, gentlemen who are supporters of this Admin. 
istration, declare that this non action policy ig not 
the policy actually adopted by the President and his 
Cabinet; and leading papers devoted to its interest 
have asserted the same thing, if I mistake not. Ye 
on this occasion, a gentleman, supposed by some, 
|| but perhaps unjustly, to sustain peculiar relation 
with the Administration—relations of special con. 
fidence—rises up in his place and boldly asserts 
his approbation of this non-action policy; which { 
really hope, and I may almost say | believe, if jt 
was ever entertained by the Administration, hag 
| been from patriotic and praiseworthy motives some 
time since given up. It is a policy which—[ say 
it without any intention of disrespect to the Sena. 
tor from Connecticut—is, in my judgment, the 
most absurd, the most ridiculous, the most yy. 
statesmanlike, yea, the most contemptible in al! 
| respects that was ever attempted to be advocated 
_ by any Administration or any legislative body in 
|| Christendom; a policy which would leave the 
| vexed questions of te pers which have so seri- 
| ously endangered the Union, open for an indefinite 
time, for the benefit of selfish demagogues, whose 
consequence is dependent alone upon their means 
of disturbing the body politic, and breaking up 
the peace and concord of the country. Sir, wha: 
I said the other day I believe now; and [ think [ 
| have strong proof of it. 1 hope, sir, that it is not 
| forgotten that [ warned Senators that if the Cali- 
| fornia bill should be passed anterior to the territo- 
rial bill, there would be men in both houses of 
Congress who would fall back on the non-action 
policy, and say, ‘California is admitted now, we 
|| will not act on the territorial bills at all; we will 
wait till New Mexico and Utah are ready to claim 
admission as States into the Union, and then we 
will admit them.”’ I uttered «this warning the 
other day, when some supposed, doubtless, that [ 
gave utterance to apprehension on this point with- 
out authority. But, sir, 1 have now ample av- 
thority for what I said. When a test question 
like the one under consideration arises, a Senator 
comes forward as the special champion of the Ad- 
ministration and undertakes in his place—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of 
opinion that this is out of order. 
Mr. FOOTE. What is out of order? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Applying to the 
Senator the term ‘‘advocate or representative of 
the Administration.” 
Mr. FOOTE. [I did not say ‘‘advocate” or 
‘srepresentative;” I said champion. 
he VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks 
that it is out of order. 
Mr. FOOTE. I will, to save time, recall the 
word champion, then, though I do not think it out 
of order, and say “‘advocate.”’ I hope it is not 
criminal to advocate the Administration, or un- 
parliamentary to allude to such advocacy. [Laugh- 
ter.] I say that a Senator who has been publicly 
recognized as the especial friend of the Adminis- 
tration; who is on terms of confidential intercourse 
with the Administration; who seems to consider 
himself as authorized to speak in defence of the 
Administration; has come forward on this occa- 
sion and formally, zealously, emphatically, delib- 
erately, and almost in an ex ecclesia manner, de- 
clared himself the advocate of the non-action 
policy, and in a manner well calculated to engen- 
der suspicion in the public mind as to his being 
_ authorized by the Administration to 7 for it 
/upon this delicate point. Now, sir, | hope that 
the Administration will clear itself speedily of this 
| suspicion; that it will delay no longer in denounc- 
| ing this miserable policy of non-action, and that it 
| will not permis itself to be longer misunderstood 
| in this respect. This is no time for patriots, 10 
or out of office, t6 be dealing in mystery or non- 
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committalism, and those who have power and do|| The question was then taken on the motion to || interests of the country; and that havi 














; { ‘ : reported 
: not use it, and use it efficiently too, for the _Testo- || postpone, and it was agreed to. the result of their deliberations to the House, it 
' ration of public quiet and for the preservation of || And then, on motion, the Senate adjourned. would receive a favorable consideration. By that 
. the peace and fraternal concord of the nation, will | — report | am willing to stand. 

| be justly denounced by all posterity as the worst HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. I do not intend to enter into a lengthy argument 
wemies of the Republic. Observe, sir, if you Tor Aprit 9, 1850 concerning the validity or legality of the bid of the 
; nlease, that I have not charged non-action to be | UESDAY, Zpret J, ° individual named in the resolutions of the coms 


really the policy of the Administration. I hold it The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

| unjust and injurious todo so. I will never bring Mr. ASHE moved a reconsideration of the vote 
gccusations against any man or any party thatlam || by which the bill reported yesterday by Mr. 

, not able to sustain haere satisfactory; and || Porrer, from the Committee on the Post Office 

. no one will be more highly gratified than I shail || and Post Roads, for the relief of the Wilmington 
he at the honorable Senator from Connecticut’s || and Raleigh railroad, had been referred the Com- 
gnding himself wholly unsustuined by those for || mittee of the Whole House. 
whom he seems to speak in reference to this whole The motion was entered upon the Journal, to be 
matter of non-action. A few days will determine || taken up afier another motion to reconsider, now 
this point. pending, should have been disposed of. 

Now, I beg leave again to apheet to the Senator Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, asked leave 
fom Ulinois whether, under all the circumstances || to present certain resolutions of the Legislature of 
of this case, he will persevere in pressing his mo- || the State of Mississippi; the first, relating to aid 
jon to lay on the table. 1 appeal to him to allow || towards the construction of the Ohio railroad, 
me, in lieu of this motion to lay on the table, to || which he desired to have referred to the Committee 
ofer a motion to postpone the further consider- || on Public Lands; and the second, in favor of 
ation of the subject until half-past twelve o’clock || granting bounty lands to the soldiers of the war 
on Thursday next. if he prefers making this || of 1812 with Great Britain; which last he desired 
motion himself, I will give way to him; otherwise, || to have referred to the Committee on Military 
with his consent, I will make it. 1 suppose that || Affairs. 
the debate has now closed; and, as the honorable Mr. CONGER said he objected; and he gave 
Senator seems to assent to my suggestion, I will || notice that he should object to the reception of all 
move accordingly that the py be postponed || resolutions of this character until the resolutions 
tli half-past twelve o’clock on Thursday. | of the State of New York had been disposed of. 

Mr. CHASE. I call for the yeas and nays on | Mr. THOMPSON. Does the gentleman from || 
that motion. py York ee Conasa) object to the reception 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not respond to the Sen- || O these resolutions: . 
stor from Mississippi, because the question of || Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas,.by unanimous 
ostponement does not prevent us from deciding || consent of the House, submitted a motion that the 
Pia question in the mean time. I do not see that || report accompanying the case of E. D. McKinney 
the * yeasand nays’? will affect the matter. The be recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
question may be taken up to-morrow. The PORES SORE. 

‘ . I withdraw the call for the yeas | : 
aan y Mr. BURT, under instructions, he said, from 

Mr. FOOTE. I make the motion on the under- the committee heretofore appointed to investigate 
standing that the debate is now closed, and with || this matter, reported the following resoluuon; 
the view of having this motion acted upon on | which was adopted: 
Thursday, at half-past twelve o’clock. a = hat oe — a cocaine: the 

Mr. DICKINSON. Ihave nothing to say upon |, cna with the Gaiphin claim’ have bate to sit dufing 

this subject. ‘To-morrow I wish to proceed with || the sessions of the House until their duties shall have been 
the deficiency bill. It may be disposed of during || performed. : 
the morning hour. I hope we shall be able to dis- || Mr. GERRY rose and addressed the Chair. 


mittee. I will, however, state what.appears to me 
to be the matier in controversy. By an advertise- 
ment from the Navy Department, of date March 
Ist, 1849, in pursuance of a joint resolution of 
Congress, of May 9, 1848, sealed proposals were 
invited ‘* for delivering, under contract, for a term 
‘not exceeding five years, the best quality of 
‘ American water-rotted hemp, in quantiues of five 
‘tons and upwards—the ton to consist of 2,240 . 
‘ pounds.”’ The resolution under which the pro- 
posals were invited, is as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, if, in his opinion, it will be advanta. 
geous to the public interest, to make contracts for any term 
not exceeding five years, for the purciiase of American 
water-rotfed hensp, for the use of the United States Navy: 
Provided, the same can be had of equal quality with we 
best foreign hemp, and at a price not exceeding the average 
price of such hemp for the last five years; the inspection 
and delivery to be at the place of purchase.” 

What was the design of this resolution? It 
was not to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to, 
purchase hemp by contract—that authority already 
existed; nay, it was imperative on the Secretary 
of the Navy to make such purchases by contract; 
for by the act of March 3d, 1843, it is provided, 
** that all provisions and clothing, hemp, and other 
‘materials of every name and nature, for the use 
‘ of the navy, and the transportation thereof, when 
‘time will permit, shall hereafter be furnished by 
* contract, to the lowest bidder.”’ It was not, then, 
| the object of the resolution to provide for furnish- 
| ing the hemp by contract—that provision already 
existed by law; butit was, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy “ to make contracts for any term 
* not exceeding five years, for the purchase of Amer- 
‘ican water-rotted hemp.’’ This was the sole ob- 
ject of thatresolution. It had been ‘ound, or was 
supposed to have been found, by experience, that 
contracts from year to year would not procure 
the supply needed. It was therefore suggested by 
Mr. Secretary Mason, in a letter to Colonel Ben- 
TON, that he should be enabled to make contracts 
for a series of years. Here is the letter: 


























pose of it. Mr. WENTWORTH called for the orders of ecioinlh pe 93, 1868 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps the Senate will in- || the day. 1 2 
dulge me in making a single remark. 1 know the Mr. GERRY said, he had been detained some —_ a take an I ) yp og oe te once 


importance of the deficiency bill and the census || time from his seat in the House by indisposition, 

bill; but I feel also the importance of proceeding and had not, therefore, had it in his power to pre- 

with the California bill from this time forward. sent, an, ee ree tae 
Mr. ATCHISON. I would suggest to the Sen- |} TCPOrts which he w ae 

ator from Illinois that the vote on the motion of the Somateel ia Rater oe oe ate ee 

Senator from Mississippi will settle the question ey San Gees ee On Ree ee 


whether the Senate will proceed to the immediate them now. . : ‘ 
consideration of the California bill or not. Mr. WENTWORTH adhering to his motion— 


coef The SPEAKER said, that the gentleman from 
Mr. HALE. | I want to inquire if we have not || jinois {Mr. Wentworts] objected to anything 
a special order for to-morrow? 


Mr. DICKINSON. We had one for half-past out of the regular order of business. 
twelve to-day, which was overrode. AMERICAN WATER-ROTTED HEMP. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that the census bill | The SPEAKER announced the unfinished || 
isthe special order for to-morrow, and we all know || business of the morning hour to be the motion 
the perseverance with which the Senator from |, heretofore made to reconsider the vote by which 
Massachusetts willadhere to his claim to have that || joint resolution reported from the Committee on 
considered. Naval Affairs had been referred to the Committee 

Mr. DICKINSON. I did not urge the special 
order of to-day—the deficiency bill—at half-past 


you from the Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and 
Repairs, a statement showing the average prices paid tor 
foreign and American hemp by this department, during the 
period of six years, from 1542 to 1e4s. 

| ‘The tests, to which hemp rotied on Mr. Billings’s principle 
have been subjected, are in its favor over the imported hemps, 
1 have given him a memorandum showing that under exist- 
ing laws, the department has not the power to make the 
arrangement which he proposes, by which his hemp would be 
taken at a price of two hundred and ten dollars per ton for a 
series of years. Would there be objection to confer the 
power by joint resolution ? 

Believing that his improvement in the process of prepar- 
ing for use one of the most important of American staples, 
I believe that the public interest, and especially the inter- 
est of the navy, will be prom: ted by the full development 
of his plans, und that the terms proposed are not unrea- 
sonable. [have the honor to be, with high rat = 
obedieul servant, J. Y. MASON, 

Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, United States Senate. 


The joint resolution was the fruit of the Secre- 
tary’s suggestion. It was introduced into the 
Senate by Col. Benton, and passed by ayes 28, 
noes 10. In this House it appears to have passed 
without opposition. It was called up, I believe, 
by my predecessor, and was introduced by Mr. T. 
Butler King, then chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee, and who, if rumor be true, has some 

rospect of occupying a position which will enable 
to give effect to his resolution. Mr. King 
was its advocate. | wished to read a portion of his 
remaks upon the question, for they seem to me 
conclusive; but upon sending for a copy of the 
Congressional Giobe containing them, | am told 
there is not a copy in this end of the building. 

Having determined the origin of the system of : 
making contracts for a term of years, | come now 
to the action of the department under that sys- 
tem. On the lst of March, 1849, the Secretary 
issued a notice, by public advertisement, inviting 
bids for water-rotted hemp on the terms ‘and con- 
ditions specified in the notice. On the faith of 
this notice, bids were made, and the only question 
to be considered was, whether the bid of Billings 
was the lowest legal bid. That is the question, . 
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of the Whole on the state of the Union, and on 
this motion (the Speaker said) the gentleman 
twelve, because I saw the audience that had gath- || from Illinois (Mr. Harris] was entitled to the 
tred to hear the remarks of the Senator from,Mis- || floor. * 
souri. The same case will not occur to-morrow, Mr. JONES moved that the rules be suspended, 
and I shall urge the taking up of the deficiency bill || and that the House resolve itself into Committee 
in preference to the census bill or anything else. of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
_ Mr. CHASE. I wish to say that, in withdraw- || Mr. HARRIS claimed the floor. | 
ing the call for the yeas and nays, I did not do so The SPEAKER awarded ittohim. 
with any understanding that the consideration of Mr. HARRIS said: Mr. Speaker, it is time 
the California bill is to be postponed till Thursday || that there should be some action by this House 
next. Idid so with the understanding that the || upon these resolutions. The season for sowing 
Senator from Illinois will call it up to-morrow. hemp has arrived, and it is time that those who 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Though I may feel called || contemplate raising it for the use of the navy, 
upon to take up the consideration of the matter to- || should know how to direct their labor in regard 
morrow, | am not at liberty to say that 1 would || to it. 
| press a test question to a vote. I little supposed, when these resolutions were 
: Mr. BRADBURY. I do not rise for the pur- || introduced from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
pose of discussing the question now, but to say, || that they would elicit so much debate and excite so 
that as the vote which | shall give on the resolu- || much fecling as they have. I then supposed that 
7 “lon of the Senator from Mississippi may be sus- | this committee of this House, composed of gentle- 
ceptible of misunderstanding without explanation, |; men of talents and experience from all parts of the 
) | propose, when the bill shall be before the Senate || Union, had fairly considered the whole matter 
on Thursday, to give my reasons for that vote. with reference to the interests of the navy and the 
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If it was, then he was entitled to the contract. In 
reference to this question, I will read from the 
opinion of the Attorney General. The two low- 
est bids were the bid of Todd and Crittenden and 
the bid of Billings. After speaking of the dif- 
ferent modes of computing bids, the Attorney 
General, in deciding this question, says: “* Now 
‘the effect of-these two modes of bidding is to 
*‘ make—by what I am told is the practice of the 
* department in ascertaining the average of bids— 
* Billings’s bid lower than Todd and Crittenden’s. 
*And yet (he adds) it is to me quite apparent, 
‘that the latter would furnish better security to 
‘the department that the entire contract, if made 
‘with them, would be fulfilled than the former 
* would furnish.’’ Now, sir, it is admitted that, 
by the mode of computation in *‘ the practi: of the 
department,’’ Billings’s bid is the lowest. 

Is not this sufficient? What had the Attorney 
General or the Secretary to do with surmises as to 
the security which any one might give for the ful- 
filiment of his contract? Here were the names of 
Marshall O. Roberts and Robert C. Wetmore, 
guerantying ‘ that Billings should, in fifteen days 
after being notified of the acceptance of his bid, 
enter into contract, with bond, forthe fulfillment of 
the same;’’ and there was the certificate of John 
Young, Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
at New York, that Roberts and Wetmore were 
ss gore and sufficient guarantees.”’ Now, sir, 
what more could they ask? Has the Secretary 
or Attorney General, when a bid is made which 
they do not like to award, any right, on their own 
speculations as to the security that might or might 
not be given, to reject the bid on such specula- 
tions? If so, who has any asaurance, when they 
make a bid for any purpose, that similar speeula- 
tions about his securities, will not be raised, and 
continue to be raised, until some favorite is 
reached, and when, of course, such speculations 
would cease? If the Secretary can on this ground 
withhold this contract, he may, on the same 
ground, reject any future one, unless the lowest 
bid happens to be made by a favorite. Favorites 
alone would get the benefits of surmises—the bids 
of others would be rejected. The guarantees were 
never questioned, and that was sufficient to secure 
the performance of the contract, or the payment 
of such damages as would be just on the failure of 
i's performance. 

But another reason has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsnatu.] He 
told us in his speech, that the department was not 
bound to award the contract to any of the bidders, 
because it was stated in the advertisement that, on 
the opening of the proposals, “* the department will 
then determine whether the contract will be awarded.” 
What, sir! after the department has offered its 
terms, and they have been accepted, then to have 
the right to back out? This, sir, is evidence that 
the defence is hard pushed; for [ venture to say that 
a weaker argument than this has never been ad- 
vanced. The right to determine whether the con- 
tracts should be awarded, was limited to the 
exclusion of those bids which did not come within 
the iaw—there the right ceased. All bids made 
within the provisions of the law were to be con- 
sidered, and the contract, under the law and under 
all law, should have been awarded to the lowest bid. 
The Attorney General says, that by the modes of 
computation practiced by the department, Billings’ 
bid was the lowest. If after this, his bid was rejected, 
he has done asevery other man would do, or havea 
right to do—appeal to Congress to give him that 
to which he was entitled. ith such a reason as 
that which the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Marsaaur] had urged to govern, it would be within 
the power of departments at any time to rejectany 
bids whenever the lowest happened to be those of 

ersons whom the department desired should not 
eve contracts. It would lead, in my opinion, to 
gross injustice. Such a rule never has prevailed, 
and | hope never will prevail. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bowtty]} 
intimates that these resolutions are put forward 
under the influence of persons who are hanging 
round the halls of Congress. If they are, they are 
only to effect objects already designed by Con- 
gress. But, sir, 1 deem it no reproach for a man 
to apply to Congress for his rights; and that this 
memorialist has rights, we have the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee on Naval Affairs—a 
committee composed of men of all parties, and 
from all sections of the country. [ have heard 
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too much abuse on men who apply to Congress to 
accord to them their just claims. I consider it the 
business of Congress to listen to such men. 
indicative of a bad state of feeling here, when an 
American, citizen cannot approach a member of 
this House, and make known his wishes or his 
claims, without being rebuked for presumption, or 
reproached for impertinence. I dislike to see gen- 
tlemen wrap themselves up in such a garb of dig- 
nity; and I trust that at all times, when a citizen 
of the United States comes to this hall for any le- 
gitimate purpose, no one will be found on this 
floor to meet him with scorn, or repel his applica- 
tion. 


It is not my intention to enter into a defence of || 


the individual named in these resolutions. But 
the invention of a mode of water-rotting hemp, 
which is admitted to furnish a better article than 
was ever seen in our market, and which has given 
the hemp-growing interest an impulse which it 
never before received; the fact that his bid is 
admitted by the Attorney General to be, accord- 
ing to the mode of computation in practice, the 
lowest bid for the contract which he claims; the 
fact that not one of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has questioned his right to that contract, 
ought surely, in my judgment, tosave him from the 
censure of any member of this House. But my 
business is not with the individual, but with the 
resolutions. ; 

It is not hard to discover reasons why some of 
the gentlemen from Kentucky should be adverse 
to the report of the committee. In the first place, 
Todd and Crittenden, who were second on the 
list of bidders for this contract, are from Ken- 
tucky, and occupy a position such as, if private 
purchases are resorted to, will give them a full 
share of custom. 

In the second place, from the specimens of hemp 
which Kentucky has sent to the navy rope-walks, 
it would seem that she ought to be opposed to 
tests and contracts, if she expects to sell her 

roduct. It would seem that the hemp purchased 

y the hemp agent at Louisville was of a very in- 
ferior quality. In addition to the fact that we 
have no tests furnished us of Kentucky hemp, and 
the statement of Commodore Skinner, in his let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy, February 1, 
1850, *‘ that no regular tests were ever reported 
from the Louisville agency,’’ we have the letter 
of Mr Caban, superintendent of the United States 
rope-walk at Boston. Here is the letter: 


Unitep States Rore-Watk, 
Boston, November 24, 1849. 

Sir: In obedience to your order Lhave made comparative 
tests from St. Peter burgh, clean Kentucky, and IIlinois 
hemp, which is exhibited in the accompanying table, show- 
ing the amount of hemp as taken from the bale, tow and 
dirt extracted, dressed hemp, yarns spun, and the per cent. 
of tow and dirt, together with their tals of strength, and 
the meun strength of these trials of rope made from each 
kind of hemp. These tests do not show that degree of 
strength required by the Government standard, viz: four 
thousand two bundred pounds. Far greater strength than 
this, has been shown in many of the former experiments 
made from American water-rotted hemp, but the hemp was 
taken without selection, and therefore should be taken as a 
fair test. It will be seen by the table, that seven per cent- 
age of tow and four per cent, of dirt was taken from the 
Kentucky hemp, and nine of tow and two per cent. of dirt 
from the St. Petersburgh clean, and no tow and but one per 
cent. of dirt from the Ilinois hemp. But it must be borne 
in mind, that the Tilinois bemp bas been sufficiently hackled 
for spinning by the Missouri agent, at the Government’s 
expense, and is done in a beautiful manner, and reflects 
great credit upon the agent, but Lam not informed what 
per centage has been extracted. The Kentucky hemp has 
been hackled, but notsufficiently for spinning; but whether 
it was hackled by the agent, and sent here as fully prepared 
for spinning, is with me a question of some importance ; 
whether the agent is allowed to purchase a very inferior 
article, and about half clean it, or enough so that his ac- 
counts shall show well, and then send it bere as being fully 
prepared for spinning, when in fact it is only half prepared, 
and has to he rehackled b. fore it is fit for spinning ; besides, 
a considerable quanuty of the hemp is of a mixed character, 
snow rot and water rotinthe same bale. This is decidedly 
wrong and should not be tolerated, as [ feel confident no 
enactments of Congress upon this subject, or any instruc- 
tions from the department, would authorize any such bemp 
to be purchased for the use of the navy, as it cannot be 
depended upon for durability when made into cordage. 
This kind of hemp is not worth so much as the water-rotted 
by from twenty to thirty dollars per ton, and it would seem 
that the agent does not understand his business, or thatit is 
a culpable neglect on his part. That it needs correction, is 
very plain to be seen. 

In these remarks [ do not wish to be understood to im- 
ply that there is no good heimp received from the Kentucky 
agent, for some of itis of an excellent quality, but then it 
is variable in its character, and the test in the table was 
Inade from this kind of hemp. The hemp received from the 
agent at St. Louis (iMinois hemp) is, as L said betore, thor- 
oughly hackled, of uniform length, good color and sirength, 
and is all water-rotted, and shows that it has been well pre- 





It is | 


April 9, 


pared, and speaks for the improvements whi 

| made in the preparation of this important = 
western States; but while it is admitted that 
has been made in the culture and preparatio 
my opinion, there is a great deal to be done betore it wi 
well compare, in all respects, with the best Riga aa 
hemp. The test of the St. Petersburgh clean, as hee 
the table, is about a fair standard for that article, exe.n 
amount of tow and dirt is not so great as usual by i: ihe 
| cent. There has been received at this place about fenty na 
| of Italian hemp, which has proved to be inferior to the — 
| eral average. A test was made of it when first roc ~ 
| and the result that 50 73-100 per cent. of to ms 
| 


have been 
ple of our 
great pr . 
nh, yet sul, in 


wy reived, 
taken from it to prepare it for rope, and the one oe ae 
| of three trivls of 1 inch rope made from it was 3 11,0 
| And, sir, the summary of the above is nat lee, 
Ist. Strength of the best foreign hemp, 
inch circumference, is 4,200 pounds. 
| 9d. The strength of the best American 4,400 pounds 

| 3d. The comparative strength of the average of Kentuck 
a‘ d Illinois hemp is given here by the mean strength ae y 
tests, taken from the accounts of tests made in this plac - 
Ten trials of rope from Kentucky hemp. .3,953 &_}9 Ibs 
Mean of ten trials from Illinois......... 4,290 P 
The per cent. to fit it for the spindle, of the seve 
of hemp, is as follows, as near as I can come at it, as a) th 
IMinois hemp is backled by the agent, and is . 


all ready 
the spindle. The Kentucky hemp, being so variable fo . 


preparation, itis almost impossible to come at it Correctly 
| but from what has been manufactured, (good and bad io, 
| gether,) 20 per cent. has bee» taken frou it, leaving g) pet 
| cent. for the spindle. The foreign article now on hand will 
| yield 83 per cent. ready for the spindle. 
| Lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. CABAN, Superintendent, 

Commodore Joun Downes, Commanding 

Naval Station, Boston. 

I have given this letter in full, because it shows 
very much that ought to be understood; and one 
of the important items which it shows, is, that on 
a comparison of Kentucky and Illinois hemp, the 
latter stood a test of three hundred and thirty-six 
and two-tenths pounds higher than did the former, 
[ will not say that this was on account of “ free 
soil,’’ for I believe a part of what is termed IIlinois 
hemp was raised in Missouri; although one of the 
leading papers in St. Louis, in referring to Ameri- 
can water-rotted hemp, says that ‘* very litile of 
the Missouri article has ever found its way into 
the Government manufactory.”? This statement 
shows what may possibly be the cause of the op- 
position of some of the gentlemen from Kentucky 
to these resolutions. High tests and contracts 
would cut off a large portion of this defective hemp, 
and of course produce a stagnation in the hemp 
trade of Louisville. And, sir, it may be proper to 
notice, what I believe is a fact, that the agent at Si, 
Louis, who did his whole duty, has been turned 
out by this Administration, while the Louisville 
agent, who, | am informed, lives some thirty miles 
from that city, and who has purchased the hemp 
in the character described, in still retained in office. 
But now, sir, about the benefit of open purchases 
to producers. Can any gentleman from Kentucky 
tell me that he knows of five hundred pounds of 
water-rotted hemp sold by the grower direcily to 
the agents? 1 would like to know as to that fact. 
I have a list of sixty-three items of purchase of 
hemp at Louisville down to 1849. Will any gen- 
tleman say that any of them are from hemp- 

wers? 

Mr. MASON (Mr. Harris yielding the floor) 
said, he did not know personally of any case of 
the kind; but he would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a question, and that was, whether 
the hemp sold as Illinois hemp was not in fact 
Russia hemp? and whether contracts for the de- 
livery of hemp had not been made which the con- 
tractor had no means of supplying ‘until he had 
bought the land, cleared it, and sowed the hemp, 
in order to supply his contract ? 

Mr. HARRIS, (resuming.) I will answer the 
gentleman. I do not believe any hemp classed 
as Illinois hemp has been anything but Illinow 
hemp—possibly some little of it Misseuri. As 
to clearing lands, our prairies are already cleared. 
As to the latter part of his interrogatory, it is very 

robable that contracts have been made before the 

emp was sowed which was to fill the contract. 
What we want now is, acontract to stimulate \ 
some extent the sowing of hemp this season. 

Mr. MOREHEAD (referring to a list of per- 
sons of whom hemp had been purchased by the 
Louisville agent, which list had been furnished 
him by Mr. Harrts,) said, that several of the 
persons were hemp-growers and personally known 
tohim. He A some five o: six. He said 


for a rope of FI 


“ 


ral kinds 


the merchants of Louisville were merely factors— 
occupying the same relation to the growers of 
hemp as the factors at New Orleans between the 
grower of cotton and the purchaser. 
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” Mr. HARRIS, (resuming.) I think I under- 
randit. It is very possible some of these sales 
: ye been by factors; and if so, they desire to 
: tinue factors. But of sixty-three items of 
ohn it has been discovered that some six or 
it were made of hemp-growers; and this is 
ihe yast benefit which the producers of hemp are 
deriving from this system. 

But, sir, it is said » that under the contract sys- 
tem the producer is injured. Can any hemp reach 
the contractor but what first comes from the pro- 

ducer, unless, indeed, the contractor is himself the 
roducer? Gentlemen are entitled to the glory of 
[sing discovered that hemp can be produced 
without a producer; or, that when a contractor 
furnishes it, the producer has no interest in it 
whatever. 
est in selling to @ contractor as to a speculator? 
How does the Government procure all the supplies 
for the army and navy? hy, by contract. And 
yet these gentlemen seem to suppose, that because 
the beef, pork, flour, rice, and other necessaries, 
sre obtained by the Government by contract, 
the producer has nothing to do with it, They 
seem to suppose, that if hemp is procured by con- 
tract, it will be grown without growers and be pro- 
duced without producers. This all goes to show 
that this is anage of progress. Now whatclearer 
roof can there be, that if one who is not e grower 
makes the contracts, he must depend upon the 
grower entirely for his hemp, and to fulfill his 
contract he will be compelled to pay whatever the 
producer may ask? Indeed, the producer in such 
case can fix his own price for his hemp. . 
But the gentlemen wish an open market with- 
out contracts. What would be the effect of this? 
Why everything would depend upon the caprice 
of the agent, who would buy bad hemp of his own 
pets and favorites, and at their own prices.* The 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Bowx1n] denounced 
the contract system terribly, and intimated that 
these propositions were carried on by electioneer- 
ing. I would like to know if any electioneering 
scheme could be devised equal to that of having a 
pack of Government agents to start off, making 
purchases of whom they pleased, without restraint? 
Would there be no electioneering here? Nota 
man could sell to the agents but such as were in 
favor either with the agent, or the Administration 
under which he was acung. Suppose the contracts 
forall the governmental purchases were abandoned, 
and everything procured by open purchase, does 
not every man see that purchases would be gov- 
erned by favoritism? Indeed, what a tremen- 
dous engine of electioneering and of curruption 
would it become !—five or ten millions of dollars 
annually placed in the hands of partisans—reck- 
less partisan politicians—to be used by them in 
making the various purchases of the Government, 
with the power and the right to discriminate be- 
tween different citizens, and to take their choice of 
whom purchases are to be made. In my judg- 
ment, such a system would be the most fearful 
project for fraud ever conceived, and for one, I 
am utterly opposed to it in this instance, in all 
instances, and forever. Als 

Mr. BOWLIN, (Mr. Harris yielding the 
floor.) Does the gentieman from Illinois intend to 
represent me as desiring to introduce this change 
for electioneering purposes? 

Mr. HARRIS. By no means, sir; by no means. 
l impute to him no such intention. But the change 
from the contract system to that of open purchase, 
I do say, leads to the worst and most odious 
scheme of electioneering. If you make open pur- 
chase of hemp, why not of everything else? 
Plant Government agents in every Stateand county 
to purchase everything which the Government re- 
quires, and authorize them to purchase of whom 
they please, and who would sell bat the pet or 
favorite of the agent, or the pet or favorite of the 
Administration under which he acted? It would 
be a scheme not only for pipe laying, but yarn- 
spinning—a scheme for electioneering abomina- 
tions so gross and revolting that I will not believe 
the Secretary of the Navy entertained any such 
project, nor do I believe any gentleman would 
entertain it if its tendencies had been properly con- 
sidered. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. Bow.iy] has 
made two long speeches upon this question, but I 
have not been able to discover what it is that he 
wants, except these open market purchases, and 


& destruction of the contract system. I do not. 


Has not the producer as much inter-~ 


| believe, sir, if the gentleman had fairly considered 


! 





the tendency of his proposition, he would have 
urged it. bu 


business of furnishing hemp for the Government. 

{ had supposed the district of the gentleman 
was not remarkable for hemp-growing, and that 
what was produced there, was not water-rotted. I 
am therefore led to suppose that the merchants of 
St. Louis had some hand in this matter. Let this 
proposed policy be established, and these mer- 


| chants will sell nineteen-twentieths of all the water- 






rotted hemp at that point to the hemp agent. By 


| trade and traffic, they will secure it in their own 


| hands and turn it over to the agent. They-will be 


the ones that will pocket the profits. They are 
great believers in the profits, if not in the first and 


second Moses; and such a policy as the gentleman 
advocates will constitute them the speculating 
_monopolists of that article of produce to the entire 


extent of the agency purchases in that city. It 


| would be a great improvement indeed, when, under 


the cry of *‘ open market” and ** benefit to produ- 
cers,’’ the market is delivered over into the hands 
of speculators, and the producers to the tender 
mercies of the St. Louis hemp merchants. It is 
vain to suppose, that with two hemp agents in the 
valley of the Mississippi, the producers who live 
hundreds of miles from either, and many of them 


| producing but a few tons or hundred pounds, will 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| trade. 
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march off to the hemp agent to strikea bargain with 
him. They will dono such thing. They will either 
raise their hemp for some contractor, or will raise 
itas they raise their corn, wheat, beef, pork, rice or 
tobacco—for the general markets, when it will take 
its direction according to the demands for it, pre- 
cisely as other articles of produce. It is just as 
reasonable to suppose the producers of hemp will 
or must dependon the purchases of the navy 


| agents, as that producers of any other article of 
| necessity for the navy will depend upon it. 


The 
gentleman from Missouri says, that it will be 
giving th~ contractor a monopoly of the hemp 
How a monopoly? The resolutions of the 
committee only propose to give a contract of three 
hundred tons, while there would still remain three 


| hundred tons to be provided by other contracts, 


or by private purchase. The amount of hemp 
annually produced in the United States, is esti- 


| mated at forty thousand tons; thus leaving thirty- 
| nine thousand four hundred tons over and above 
| what is required for the navy, and thirty-nine thou- 


sand seven hundred tons over and above what 
would be provided for in the proposed contract. 
Besides this, the amount of three hundred tons 
left open for purchase in the open market, is a 


| larger quantity of American water-rotted hemp 


than was ever purchased by the depariment in any 
one year, except 1848, according to the tables fur- 
nished us. And | must say, that | have no expec- 
tation that this amount required for the navy will 
ever be increased. The substitution of steam 
will probably prevent the increase of demand for 
navy purposes. 


ow, sir, a few words in regard to the increase | 


of test proposed. I am by no means strenuous 
on this point, although I think there are reasons 
in favor of raising it above what it now is, and 
there are some reasons against it. The average 
test for a rope of one and three-quarter inch in 
circumference, of the best foreign, comes up to 
only forty-two hundred pounds; while the average 
of the best American hemp comes up to forty-four 
hundred pounds. 
Mr. Caban, which | have already cited. It ap- 
pears also by a statement of Mr. Smith, hemp 
agent at St. Louis, that the average strength in 
fourteen tests of hemp delivered by the American 
Hemp Company, was 4,683 5-10 pounds, show- 


ing a superiority over the average of foreign hemp 
| ot 483 5-10 pounds. ‘This proves conclusively to 
my mind, that if we raise the test of our-hemp, 
| the foreign will never be able to compete with it. 


| 
| 


rotted hemp to the standard of forty-three hundred 


t the gentleman is from St. Louis, | 
and her merchants, I have no doubt, would like the || which t 


This is shown in the letter of 


| 
| 
| 
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I believe our farmers can bring all our water- || passed a law requiring hemp to be purchased by 


unds; and as the average foreign, endures a test | 


the navy purchases to a higher test than the for- 
eign article will bear, we must certainly give the 
entire market to our own product. F 

In looking to the objects of this resolution we 
should, while endeavoring to procure the best arti- 
cle of hemp for the navy, so shape it as to give 
for that object the market, small as the amount 


| of but forty-two hundred pounds, if we restrict | 


i 
i 


| 
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is, to our own producers. If we raise the test for 
the navy, we accomplish both objects; we furnish 


the ar with the best possible article, ‘with 
ve 


foreign cannot compete; we throw the 


entire business of raising that hemp into the 


hands of our own farmers, and in the end, procure 
it at a less price than we have been paying for im- 
ported hemp. This high quality of hemp, furnish- 
ed by the American Hemp Company, was raised 
mostly in my own district; and | can here answer 
the question of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Stranron,] made the other day, and inform him 
that this hemp was rotted and prepared on the plan 
of Mr. Billings, and 1 believe mostly under his 
personal superintendence; and I confess that it is 
a matter of some pride to me, that the farmers of 
my district have raised the best article of hemp 


| which has ever been seen in this or perhaps any 
| other countr 


Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. Will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion. What connection has Billings with the 
American Hemp Company? And I wish to know 
whether Wetmore & Co., the securities of Mr. 
Billings, are connected with that establishment ? 

Mr. HARRIS. As to Mr. Billings’s connection 
with the American Hemp Company, I believe it 
was nothing but as a superintendent of the milla, 
or as an agent; and as to any connection of Mr. 
Wetmore or Mr. Roberts with the company, | 


| never heard of any whatever, nor do I believe any 


exists, or ever did exist. 

Mr. STANTON. Then you have not heard all. 

Mr. HARRIS. Sir, | do not expect to receive 
information from those who catechise me to obtain 
it for themselves. But it is said, if we can pro- 
duce hemp of such excellent quality, and at such 
rates, what need have you of the protection af- 
forded by these resolutions? I answer, that unless 
the Secretary of the Navy is compelled by law to 
purchase American hemp, he cannot be expected 
todo it. The importunities and influence of the 
importers of foreign hemp are such, and their loca- 
tion, and their skill in using appliances so com- 
manding, that purchases will be made of them to 
the exclusion of hemp of American growth. It is 
not so much protection that we need against for- 


| eign hemp, as it is protection against importing 
| speculators in the eastern cities. 


But the gentleman from Missouri asks, if you 
establish the contract system, what is the use of 
your agents? Let us look back at this question. 
A joint resolution was passed by Congress in 
1841, directing the Secretary of the Navy ‘‘to 
* purchase domestic water-rotted hemp for the use 
‘of the United States navy, so far as the same shail 
‘be found of suitable quality and can be used ben- 
‘eficially to the service.’”” Under this resolution 
agents to purchase hemp were first appointed. 
Now let us see the — use of these agents. By 
the tables furnished us,it appears that in 184] 
there was purchased, of American water-rotied 
hemp, the enormous quantity of 9 cwt. 2 qrs. and 
6 lbs. Yes, sir, this was a laborious year, with 
highly satisfactory resulis—9 cwt., 2 qrs. and 6 
lbs. of hemp! and all purchased in the State of 
Kentucky. This was under the system which the 
gentiemen from Kentucky and Missouri advocaie 
for the special benefit of the producer. Well, how 
was it the next year? Why, sir, there was in 
1842, purchased, of American water-rotied hemp, 
the unprecedented quantity of 1 ton, 15 cwt., 15 
lbs. Here were no contracts—no monopoly. 
There was plenty for the agents to do that year— 
and the producers were prodigiously benefited by 
having 1 ton, 15 cwt., and 15 lbs. of their hemp 
bought by the Government. What irrefragable 
proof this is of the correctness of the views of the 

onorable gentlemen from Kentucky and Missouri! 
and in view of these facts, what commanding in- 
fluence ought their eloquent speeches to have in 
this House! ; 

Well, sir, on the 3d of March, 1843, Congress 


contract. It was found indispensable to the service 
that it should be done. And now let us look t 

the result. It ia true that the system did not get 
into full operation at once, but the amount was 
increased the first year to 27 tons 6 cwt. I qr. 4 
Ibs.; in 1845 to upwards of 212 tons; in 1847 
to upwards of 268 tons, and in 1848 to 503 tons. 
This is under the system that ruins the producer. 
In December, 1848, the departments ordered the 
purchases to be suspended. Now let us review 
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thie a little. The system advocated b 
tleman from Missouri, (Mr. Bowens, 
——— from Kentucky, (Mr. Mansnact,] 
a 
operation, to the average amount of | ton 2 ewt. 1 
= 104 Ibs. per annum; while the system they 
enounce as ruinous to the producers, favored 
them to the amount of 188 tons 15 cwt. 2 qrs. and 
Y lbs. perannum. Afler thebe facts, is comment 
necessary? And yet I may go further, and say, 
that under the system which those gentleman ad- 
vocate, not a particle of American water-rotted 
hemp was bought, as far as I can learn, for less 
than $280 per ton; while as soon as the contract 
system came into operation, it fell to $200 per ton, 
and has averaged since about $215 perton. Surely 
the consideration of these facts must be conclusive. 

The gentleman from Missouri seemed to sound 
a note of alarm, for the friends of the Administra- 
tion to rally to the rescue of their Secretary of the 
Navy, from the jaws of this all-devouring reso- 
lution. I was aware that the city of St. Louis 
elected a Whig Mayor on yesterday week, but | 
was not aware that the gentieman had thereby be- 
come the Administration leader in this House; and 
I confess [| was not a little surprised to see him, 
on a question which can have nothing to do with 
party, call upon his political opponents to rally 
to aupport their own Secretary. 

Mr. BOW LIN said, he must emphatically deny 
that he had rallied the Whigs to come to the sup- 
port of the Secretary of the Navy. He had not 
attempted to rally them for the support of their 
own Secretary; all he intended was, to burlesque 
the manner in which they seemed disposed to sus- 
tain and defend him. 

Mr. HARRIS. I certainly did not intend to 
charge the gentleman with rallying the Whigs, or 
anybody else; I did not discever that there had 
been a rally on that occasion anywhere. The 
gentleman did, however, express his surprise that 
the Secretary of the Navy had so few friends in 
this House, and seemed to think that the —— 
of this resolution would cast reproach and insult 
upon the Secretary. By no means, sir—by no 
means; if | thought so, [ would not vote for it. 
it is a resolution to provide water-rotted hemp for 
the navy; and in domg so, Congress has the same 
right to designate the persons with whom con- 
tracts shal] be made, as to determine the mode of 
making them. 

But, sir, | confess there are sundry points in 
this business which are not presented as I could 
wish them. I blame no one, because | know not 
who to blame; but certain it is, that the documents 
furnished us by the Secretary of the Navy are not 
correct. Inthe ‘statement’? which he has sent 
us from the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
**of all the foreign hemp purchased by the Navy 
Department,’’ with the average price of its cost, 
in order to show us the basis of the offers for 
American water-rotted hemp, there are 272 tons 
8 qrs. and 10 Ibs. of manilla put down as foreign 
hemp. ‘The entire purchases of what is termed 
“foreign hemp,” for the years 1841, 1844 and 
1545, besides large quantities purchased at other 
times, and which are put in this table as foreign 


hemp, were nothing but manilla, which is worth, | 
This is 1] 


on an average, but about $140 per ton. 


classed in with Italian, St. Petersburgh, and Riga || 


Reine, the average price of which is about $230 
or $240 per ton. By taking this manilla trash into 
the estimate, the foreign Some appears to have 
been purchased at a much lower rate than it really 
was; it is therefore very deceptive, and the decep- 
tion is to operate to the prejudice of American 
hemp-growers. I wished the House to understand 
this matter, and therefore have stated it; and it is 
right that I should add, that thechiefof the Bureau 
throws the blame of this oversight upon the clerks. 
it has been said daring the session, that a blunder 
was worse than a fault. 
not decide. 

There is another item in this report to which I 
must allude, in the table furnished us of Ameri- 
gan hemp purchased in 1848. The whole amount 
purchased that year, is set down at 266 tons 12 


Which this is, I shall | 


vored the hemp-growers during its exclusive | 





ewt. 2 qrs. and 15 lbs.; in which the amount fur- | 


nished by the American Hemp Company is put 
down in five items, amounting to 67 tons 10 cwt. 
24 lbs.; while in the letter accompanying these 
tables, it 1 said that the American Hemp Com- 
pany delivered that year two hundred and twenty- 
seven tons. Can any gentleman explain this dis- 


If not, let me ask, what reliance can be placed 
in a report so utterly defective and contradictory ? 

I cannot omit to notice one other statement made 
in that report. It says, that *‘on the 22d of De- 
‘cember, 1848, in consequence of the large quan- 
| * tity of foreign hemp on hand, caused by the recep- 
| *tion of foreign hemp from the American Hemp 
‘Company, in lieu of American, to close their con- 
‘ tract,’’ &c., that orders were given to suspend mak- 
ing purchases. Now, sir, by an examination of that 


five hundred and fifty-seven tons of foreign hemp 
had been purchased in open market, overand above 
that which was received from the American Hemp 
Company; and during the preceding year, six 
hundred and thirty-eight tons of foreign hemp had 
been purchased, (including upwards of fifty tons 
of manilla, and near sixty tons of Italian, which 
lost upwards of fifty per cent. in tow and waste, ) and 
this, too, at the enormous average rate of two 
| hundred and sixty-nine dollars and twenty-one 
cents per ton; and these purchases were made in 
open market, in preference to American hemp, 
which, besides being every way a vastly superior 
| article, could have been purchased at much lower 
| rates. Thus, sir, the department filled up its 
store-houses with foreign hemp, in the very teeth 
| of the law; and now, witha presumption that can 
hardly be credited, attempts to throw the respon- 
sibility of having so much foreign hemp on hand, 
upon the American Hemp Company, which had not 
delivered a pound of foreign hemp during that year; 
for, by the statement itself, it was not until Octo- 
ber, 1849, the third year of those named, that Mr. 
Cox, on behalf of the company, solicited leave to 
fill the contract of the company with foreign hemp 
| to the amount of two hundred and fifty tons—ten 
months after the time when it is alleged that the 
| enormous quantities of foreign hemp delivered by 
| the company had gorged the department with that 
article. There may be some mode of explaining 
= statement; and if there is, | hope it may be 
| done. 
And now, sir, although I think with the Com- 
| 


| 





mittee that Billings .was entitled to this contract, 
and that it would be just to award it to him on the 
terms upon which he bid for it—and that as it has 
| come before Congress, it might now be awarded 
| to him not merely on the ground of his having 
made the lowest bid, but on the ground that he 


| has brought into use a most valuable mode of || 
| water-rotting hemp, which promises to be of the 


| highest advantage not only to our navy but to the 
| whole country; I shall propose, sir, at the proper 

time, to offer an amendment, which will be with 
| the consent of the claimant. In the first place lL 

—— to amend by making the test forty-three 
| hundred pounds instead of forty-four hundred 
| pounds; and that the amount of hemp directed to 
| be contracted for shall be paid for at the uniform 
rate each year of $218 per ton; which is one dol- 
| lar and fifty-five cents per ton lower than the bid 
| of Todd & Crittenden, according to the re 
| furnished us. 


I also provide that hemp shall be 


|| required not to lose above sixteen per cent. in tow 


_and waste; and further, that all hemp which ex- 


loses less than sixteen per cent. in tow and waste, 
shall be paid for such superiority or excess at the 


|| rate of $218 per ton. 


This seems to me both necessary and just; ne- 
cessary to prevent the enormous loses of fifty or 


sixty per cent. in tow and waste which has some- 


| times’ occurred; and just, to give those who pro- 
| duce an article, which looses but little, and 
which, from the superior excellence of its fibre and 
strength, will require less in quantity, the benefit 
of their improvement. 


ers be induced to produce the ‘very best qualities. 

I hope, sir, that the vote referring to the com- 
mittee will be reconsidered, and the resolution, as 
I propose to amend it, passed withoutdelay. By 
doing it we offer inducements to our farmers to 
engage in the culture of hemp, and to prepare it 
in the best manner; we shall furnish our navy,and 
eventually our entire mercantile marine with a 
quality of sail cloth and cordage, superior to any 
now in use, which will oftentimes hereafter pre- 
serve from destruction not only our noble ships, 
but their gallant crews, who sustain our flag on 
every ocean and on every sea. 

Mr. HARRIS here, in compliance with a prom- 


rt | 


ceeds the test of forty-three hundred pounds and | 
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the gen- | crepancy? If they can, I would be glad to hear 
and the || it. 


report it will be seen, that during the same year, || 


| 





It should be paid for ac- || 
cording to its quality, and thus would our grow- | 
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April 9, 


gentleman from 
1M to Withdray 


ise which he had made to the 
Ohio [Mr. Carrrer] to induce h 
a uestion, renewed it. 
r. JONES moved that the motion 
—_ u a os table. 
r. submitted, as a question 
that there had been no lutetveniine détinn ont 
similar motion had been rejected by the eee 
| and that, therefore, the motion was not nee 
| order. - 
The SPEAKER sustained the point of order 
So the motion to lay on the table was noteny, 
| tained. - 
The question then recurred on the demand f 
the aren oe - 
r. MOREHEAD appealed to the gen 
from Illinois [Mr. Harris] to withdraw me 
mand, that he (Mr. M.) might have an opport,,. 
nity of replying to some remarks which he thoy ht 
a an answer. s 
r. HARRIS persisted in the demand. 

And the question having been taken thereon, the 
vote stood, ayes 72, noes 52. 

So there was a second to the demand for the 
| previous question. 
| Mr. JONES now renewed his motion, that the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the resoly. 
tion had been referred to the Committee of ths 
eae on the state of the Union, be laid upon the 
| table, 
| Mr. J. said (by way of inquiry addressed 
_ the Speaker) ise Ye ie wishin eo ey on the an 
_ the motion to reconsider should prevail, the reso. 
| lution reported from the Committee on Naval Af. 
fairs would be left in Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER said yes—the resolution would 
be left as it originally stood. 

The question was then stated on the motion of 
Mr. Jones. 

Tellers were asked, and refused. 

| The question was then taken, and decided in the 
| affirmative, without a division. 
So the motion to teconsider the vote by which 
| the joint resolution had been referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. CABELL asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to introduce a bill, of which (he said) 
previous notice had been given. 
| The reading of the title of the bill, for informa- 
| tion, was called for. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, insisted on the 
ular order of business. ° 
0 the bill was not introduced. 


CALIFORNIA, 


On motion by Mr. JONES, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Boyp in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the California question. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee, was entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky, desired, if in 
| order, to move to lay the California question aside, 
| and take up the joint resolution relating to Ameri- 
_ can water rotted hemp. 

Mr. HARRIS claimed the floor, but yielded at 
the request of Mr. Howarp, who gave notice of 
his intention to offer an amendment, (to the propo- 
| sition of Mr. McCuiernanp,) which was read: 


Sec. — Be it further enacted, That in case the State of 
Texas does not accept the provisions of this bill, and ratify 
the southern boundary of New Mexico, as by this bill e+ 
tablished, then no territorial government shall be organized 
on the east bank of the Rio Grande, or embracing any por- 
| tion of said territory east of that river; and all recognition 
of the boundary of New Mexico east of said river, in this 
bill contained, shall be null and of no effect. 

Sec. — Be it further enacted, That if the State of Texas 
shall accept the provisions of this bill according to the ternis 
thereof, itis hereby delared that the present Jaws of said 
State in relation to slavery, shall he and remain in force 
in all that country on the east of the Rio Grande, in said 
territory, embraced north of the 34th degree of north latitude, 
and south of degree 42, until said territory is admitted into 
the Union as a State. : 

Sec.— Beit further enacted, That if the State of Texas 
shall accept of the provisions of this bill, and transfer het 
right to said territory,as hereby contemplated, the Goveri- 
ment of the United States shall, as soon as practicable, and 
within ———_——— remove the Indian tribes within the lim- 
its of said State, north of said 34th degree of latitude, and 
that portion of said territory east of the ancient line of New 
Mexico, as establistied by the Governments of Spain and 
Mexico, shall be, and remain, an Indian territory for the 
use and occupation of said Indians.4 


Mr. HARRIS reviewed and enforced the griev- 
ances and grounds of complaint of the South 4 


to reconsider 
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action and designs of the North in reference to 
ubject of slavery; argued the unconstitution- 
jity and the injustice of the attempt by the Wilmot 
oe to exclude the people of the South from 
their equal share in the new territories won by the 
‘ommon blood and treasure of the ae of the 
yhole Union; enforced the justice of establishing 
writorial governments for the territories, with no 
syision In regard to slavery; stated his reasons 
ggainst the admission of California with her pres- 
at constitution, and his inflexible opposition to it 
4san independent measure; but avowed his will- 
ingness to waive his objections, in a spirit of com- 
romise, and assent to the admission, if coupled 
with bills establishing territorial governments, of 
the nature above referred to for the other territo- 
res, and made many other points, of which a full 
report is prepared and will soon be published. 

(His speech will be found in the Appendix. } 

Mr. H. having concluded, 

The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to 

Mr. CORWIN, who yielded to 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, who said, that 
as it had been a long time since the committees 
had been called for reports, he would, with the 
consent of the gentleman who held the floor, move 
that the committee rise, with a view to allow the 
committees in the House to be called for reports. 

The question was taken, and the committee re- 
fused to rise. 

Mr. CORWIN proceeded with his remarks. 

He argued the imperative duty of Congress, un- 
der the Constitution and in.accordance with the 
genius of our Government, without delay to admit 
California as a State into the Union—her people 
having formed a constitution, acknowledged on all 
hands to be Republican, and asking admission 
into the Union; discarded the connecting of this 
question with any other question whatever; and 
ridiculed the theory of an equilibrium between the 
slave and the free States, contending that no such 
design ever entered into the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution, or of the Congresses for forty 
years afterwards, and that it was directly antago- 
nistic to the fundamental principles of the Consti- 
tution; humorously examined and pronounced des- 
tiute of foundation in fact, the charges of northern 
aggression upon the rights of the South; expressed 
his firm adherence to the Wilmot proviso in forming 
territorial governments, and his opposition to the 
extension of slavery; exhorted his southern breth- 
ren to cease their efforts to extend it; recommending 
to them in stead, to reduce to cultivation their wild 
lands, and employ their water privileges in manu- 
facturing enterprises; and called upon all to cease 
the use and forget the existence of, the word 
“disunion,” and harmoniously devote themselves 
to developing the resources and promoting the 
interests of their peculiar sections, while they 
cooperated in advancing the honor, the happiness, 
and prosperity of the whole country. [His speech 
will be found in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. C. having concluded— 

Mr. ROSS obtained the floor, but yielded for a 
motion that the committee rise. 

The motion having been agreed to, the com- 
mittee rose and reported. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communications: 

|. A communication from the Treasdry De- 

riment, transmitting, jn compliance with a reso- 
ution of the House of Representatives, informa- 
tion in regard to the terms on which the most 
suitable site can be obtained for marine hospitals 
at Buffalo, Oswego, Galveston, Detroit, Wilming- 
‘on, North Carolina, Newport, Rhode Island, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and Apalachicola, and his 
views as to the expediency of erecting hospitals 
al these places; which, on motion of Mr. McLANE 
of Maryland, was referred to the Committee on 

ommerce. 

Il. Also, a communication from the Treasury 

cpartment, covering statements from the Second 

uditor’s office, of the accounts of disbursements 
by the agents of the department to the Indians, 
from the Ist of October, 1848, to the 30th June, 
1849; and a list of the names of those to whom 
the goods and ‘money have been disbursed; and 
also, showing the balance in the hands of the In- 
tian agents, in obedience to the act of 30th June, 
1834, for the organization of the Department of 
Indian A ffai 
nie airs. Ordered to lieon the table and be 


lll. Also, the following eommunieation from the | 


the 
the § 
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President of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: , 

I transmit @ translation of a note under date the 20th of 
last month, addressed to the Secretary of State by the min- 
ister of the Mexican Republic, accredited to this Govern- 
ment, expressing the views of that Government with refer- 
ence to the control of the wild Indians of the United States 
on the frontier of Mexico, as stipulated for in the 11th arti- 
cle of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Z. TAYLOR. 

WasHINeTON, April 3, 1850. 

The SPEAKER said, if there was no objection, 
the communication would be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. VINTON suggested, that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations would be the appropriate 
committee. 

Mr. STANLY said, the communication should || 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, || 
as an increase of the army was the only way by | 
which they could protect the inhabitants on the || 
Mexican frontier against the Indians. 

Mr. HOWARD said, the subject had been al- | 
ready referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; || 
he therefore moved that it be referred to that com- 
mittee. The question was put, and the motion 
was agreed to. 

1V. Also, a communication from the Post Office 
Department, transmitting, in compliance with the 
second section of the act of 1836, reorganizing the 
Post Office Department, statements of the sums of | 
money (amounting in the aggregate to $5,215,167) 
expected to be required for the service of that de- | 
partment for the year commencing Ist July, 1850. | 
Referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

THE GALPHIN CLAIM. 

Mr. SWEETSER asked the unanimous con- || 
sent of the House to introduce a resolution, (a || 
copy of which could not be obtained,) calling upon || 
the Secretary of the Treasury to report to the || 
House the amount of interest paid upon the Gal- | 

| 


peer 


phin claim, and also whether the law directing the 
settlement of said claim authorized the payment 
of interest on the amount awarded to the claim- || 
ant, &c. | 
The resolution having been read, 
Mr. STANLY said that a committee had been || 
appointed which had this matter in charge. Let || 
that committee make their report, and then the | 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Sweerser] could in- || 
troduce his resolution. In the mean time he (Mr. | 
S.) should object. 
So the resolution was not received. 
Mr. BRIGGS asked the unanimous consent of || 
the House to introduce a joint resolution. The 
object of it, he said, was one which, he thought, || 
must commend itself to the good sense and favor- | 
able consideration of the House. | 
The resolution was read for information. It was || 
a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the | 
Navy to send, under his frank, the private letters 
and papers of the officers and men upon foreign 
Stations. 
Objection was made. 
So the resolution was not received. 
And the House adjourned. 











By Mr. KAUFMAN: “A bill to allow the usual extra || 
pay and bounty land to the men called into the service of 


| 
NOTICE OF A BILL. | 
| 

' 
the United States by Colonel Curtis in the spring of 1847.” | 
| 





PETITIONS, &e. 
The following petitions, memorials, &c., were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 


propriate committees: | 


By Mr. CABLE, of Ohio: The petition of Jacob Heaton 
and 114 others, citizens of Salem, Onio, for the protection | 
of freedom in the territories of the United States. 

Also, the petition of Samuel Seattergood and 112 others, | 
citizens of Salem, Ohio, to secure to alleged fugitives the 
right of trial by jury. 

Also, the petition of J. P. Farmer, Jonathan Brown, and 
181 others, citizens of Saline ville, Ohio, against the admis- 
sion of any more slave States into the Union. 

Also, the petition of J. P. Farmer and 10 others, citizens 
of Salineviile, Ohio, for the establishment and protection of 
freedom in the territories of the United States. 

By Mr, Speaker COBB: ‘The proceedings 











of a meet- | 


of Eliot, in the State of Maine, praying Congress to secure to 
alleged fugitives the right of trial by jury. 

Also, a petition of the same, praying for the establishment 
and protection of freedom in the terntories. 

Also, a petition of the same, praying again t the admission 
of any more siave States. 

Also, a petition of the same, praying for the repeal of all 
laws enacted or adopred by Congcess, for the support of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

_By Mr. HOWE: The petition of William 8. Roots and 
135 others, citizens of Venango county, Penasylvania, pray- 
ing Congress wo establish an Agricultural bureau in one of 
od Executive Departments of the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

y Mr. DURKEE: The petition of Austin Johnson and 
52 others, citizens of Rupert, Vermont, praying for the re- 
peal of ail laws enacted or adopted by Congress for the sup- 
port of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Also, a petition from the same, to secure to alleged fugi- 
tives the mght of wial by jury. + 

Also, a petition from the same, agamst the admission of 
any more slave States into the Union. 

Also, a petition from the same, for the establishment and 
protection of freedom in the territories, 

Also, the petition of 8. Phelps and 56 others, citizens of 
Hartford, Wisconsin, praying for the establishment and pro- 
tection of freedom in the territories. 

Also, the petition of C. W. Rossman and 61 others, citi- 
zens of the same place, against the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union. 

Also, the petition of J. L. Irvine and 40 others, citizens 
of Sheboygan county, Wisconsin, praying Congress to re- 
duce the rates of postage to two cents per half ounce oa 
prepaid letters, and one cent each for newspapers. 

Also, the petition of Stephen Weston and 54 others, citi- 
zens of Lisbon, Wisconain, praying that slavery and the 
slave trade may be prohibited in the territories. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: ‘lhe memorial of the officers of the 
Army of the United States, stauioned in Oregon Territory, 
for an increase of their pay and emoluments. 

Also, the petition of the inhabitants of the township of 
Novi, Michigan, praying that slavery and the slave trade 
may be expressly prohibited, by act of Congress, in all he 


territories of the United States. 


Also, the petition of the electors of the township of Novi, 


|| aforesaid, asking that persens arrested as fugitive slaves 


may have the benefit of a trial by jury. 

Also, the remonstrance of the citizens of the same town- 
ship, against the adinission of more slave States. 

Also, the petition of the citizens of the same township, 


| for the repeal of all laws sanctioning slavery or the slave 


trade in the District of Columbia. 

Also, the petition of 76 citizens of Almont, Michigan, 
= trial by jury be granted to persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves. 

Also, the petition of A. 8. Arms and 200 others, citizens 
and voters of the township of Milford, for the prohibition 
of slavery and the slave-trade in the territories of the United 
States. 

Also, a petition from 200 citizens of the same township, 
against the admission of any future State into the Union 
unless slavery is expressly prohibited in its constitution, 

Also, the petition of 200 citizens uf the same township, 
fur a trial by jury to persons arrested as fugilive slaves. 

Also, the petition of 200 citizens of the same township, 
for the repeal of all laws authorizing or sanctioning the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONGER: The petition of 101 citizens of Tay- 


| lor, Cortlandt county, New York, for the establisihment and 


protection of freedom in the territories of the United States. 

Also, the petition of 105 citizens of ue same place, to 
secure to alleged fugitives the right of trial by Jury. 

Also, the petition of 34 citizens of Cato, Cuyuga county, 
New York, for the same. 

Also, the petition of 30 citizens of the same place, for the 
repeal of all laws adopted by Congress for the support of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Also, the ition of 101 citizens of Taylor, Cortlandt 
county, New York, for the same. 

Also, the petition of 102 citizens of the same place, against 
the admission of more slave territory into the Union. 

By Mr. WOOD: The petition of George Kline and 150 
others, citizens of Seneea and Sandusky counties, asking 


| Congress to establish a post-route from Republic, in Seneca 


county, through Butternut Ridge to Green Creek, in San- 
dusky county, twice a week. 

By Mr. MATTESON: The petition of Thomas F. Lynch 
and 38 others, citizens of Utica, Oneida county, New York, 
in favor of increased and for specifie duties on iron. 

Also, the petition of Andrew Sergeant and 97 other citi- 
zeus Of the same county, for a repeal of the extension of the 
patent for Woodworth’s planing machine. 

4 Mr. KAUFMAN: The memorial of the Legislature 
of Texas, asking for compensation to companies called tito 
tue serviee by the Executive of Texas for the protection of 
the frontiers of said State. 

By Mr. HOAGLAND: The petition of John Root and 
81 others, citizens of Cashociton county, Ohio, for the ex- 
tension of a mail-route. 

By Mr. GERRY: Tue petition of Danie! P. Hutchins and 
65 others, inhabitants of the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire, praying an appropriation for the erection ot a 
buoy and beacon in the Piscataqua river, near Log-ledge. 

Also, the petition of Mary Chandler, widow of Doctor 
Moses Chandler, late of Fryburg, in the State of Maine, fur 
a pension. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: The memorial of the trustees of the 


ing of the citizens of the city and county of Philodetpbia, || Centenary Institute, at Summerfield, Alabama, praying a 


in favor of a repeal of the present extension of the Wood- || 
worth planing machine patent, and opposed to the further | 
extension of said patent. i 

By Mr. DURKEE; The memorial of the Legislature | 
of the State of Wisconsin, praying that bounty land be 
allowed to the officers and soldiers who served in the late | 
war with Great Britain. ij 

Also, the memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
cousin, praying for the free navi of the river St. Law- 
rence, to citizens of the United \ 

Also, the petition ef Joseph Fogs and 37 others, citizens 








grant of land for the benefit of the Inetitute. 53 

By Mr. NELSON: The petition of Thomas J. Wilcox 
and sundry other citizens of Rockland county, New York, 
on the subject ee ee 

By Mr. LEFFLER: Two petitions of sundry citizens of 
Jackson and Dubueue counties, Lowa, praying the estabi:sh- 
ment of a mail-route from Dubuque, in Dubuque county, to 
Maque Reta, in Jackson county, Fowa, 

By Mr. MCQUEEN: The petition of William B. Rowell 
and 45 other citizens of Marion district, South Caroliva, 
praying for the establishment of a mail-route in said disirict. 
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Also, the petition of T. J. Dazier, Benjamin Gause, and 
others, citizens of Marion district, South Carolina, for the 
same object. 

Also, use petition of Daniel Gilchrist and others, citizens 
of Marion district, South Carolina, for the same object. 

By Mr. FEATHERSTON : The petition of W. A. McKee 
and 50 other citizens of Mississippi, against a mail-route 
from Palo Alto to Hopewell, in said State. 

Also, the petition of James Harris and 50 others, citizens 
of Mississippi, of the saine character as the above. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: The petition of Dudtey B, Fuller & Co. 
and others, merchants, in the city of New York, praying 
that the rates of duty upon foreign iron, which were col- 
lected under the taritf act of 1844, at the time of its enact- 
ment, be now made specific, sv that their interest may be 
shielded from the ruinous fluctuations growing out of the 
present ad valorem system. 

Also, the petition of J. F. Mackie and others, merchants, 
of the city of New York, for the same. 











By Mr. 8SCHERMERHORN: Tie memorial of officers of 


the United States army stationed in the Territory of Oregon, 
asking for an increase of their pay and allowances. 

Also, the memorial of John F. Schermerhorn, praying for 
reimbursement of advances made as commissioner to the 
Six Nations of Indians, and also for mileage as such com- 
missioner, 

Also, the petition of 87 citizens of Pittsford, county of 
Monroe, New York, asking that the rates of duty on foreign 
iron, which were collected under the tariff act of 1846, at 
the time of its enactment, be made specific. 

By Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi: The memorial 
of the Legislature of Mississippi, in favor of a grant of 
bounty land to the soldiers of the war with Great Britain 
in 1812. 

Also, a memorial of the same, in favor of a grant of land 
to aid in the construction and completion of the Ohio rail- 
road. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: The memorial of John W. Camp- 
bell, of Jackson, Tennessee, late pension agent at that place, 
praying for relief, &c. 

By Mr. SCHOOLCRAFT: The petition of F. C. Fox 
and 59 others, citizens of Sharon Springs, New York, in 
favor of establishing a mail-route from Canajoharie to Sharon 
Center. 

Also, the petition of Charles G. Sheppard and 149 others, 
citizens of Yates county, New York, for the repeal of ali 
laws enacted or adopted by Congress, by which the slave 
trade is authorized or sanctioned in the District of Columbia, 
that in case of their non-repeal, the seat of the National 
Government may be removed to some more suitable loca- 
tion. 

Also, the petition of the same, for the establishment and 
protection of freedom in the territories. 


By Mr. HARLAN: The petition of C. Shugart and 177 
others, citizens of the county of Grant, in the State of Indi- 
fina, requesting that provision be made by law of Congress, 
that whenever a person shail be arrested as a fugitive slave 
in any State of the Union other than the State in which he 
or she is alleged to be held to service ; he or she (as the case 
may be) shall not be delivered to the claimant or his agent, 


except on the finding of a jury that he or she is the slave of 


the claimant. 

Also, the petition of C. Shugart and 157 others, citizens 
of the county of Grant and State of Indiana, praying the re- 
peal of all laws or parts of laws adopted by Gongress, by 
which slavery or the slave trade is authorized or sanctioned 
in the city of Washington, or District of Columbia, and that 
in the event of their non-repeal, the seat of Government 
may be removed to some more suitable place. 

Also, the petition of C. Shugart and 169 others, of the 
county of Grant, and State of Indiana, praying that hereafter 
no State shall be admitted into the Union, unless the con- 
stitution of such State shall expressly probibit the existence 
of slavery within its limits. 

Also, the petition of C, Shugart and 176 others of the 
county of Grant, and State of Indiana, praying that slavery 


and the slave trade may be expressly prohibited by act of 


Congress, in all the territories of the United States. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, -fpril 9, 1850. 


Mr. WEBSTER. I am sorry, Mr. President, 

uite sorry, to be obliged to request of the Senate 
that | meng be excused from performing the duties 
of one of the committee who has been raised by 
the Senate for the purpose of accompanying the re- 
mains of the late distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] to his mansion in that 
State. Being quite desirous of doing whatever [ 
could to manifest respect for the illustrious dead, 
and sympathy and condolence for the living, I had 
hoped it might be in my power to proceed with 
the rest of the committee on this service. But | 


find that there is a necessity, on account of private 


affairs, that I should, for a few days, visit my 
own home. This will render it impossible for me 
to perform the service which I, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have cheerfully performed. I 
must, therefore, pray the Senate to take such 
measures as may be necessary to fill my place on 
the committee. 

Mr. MASON. I regret very much that cir- 
cumstances have occurred which require that the 
Senator from Massachusetts should decline the 
service to which he was appointed; but I am sat- 
isfied that circumstance did require that he should 
ask to be excused from that service. The com- 
mittee was appointed by the Chair, under a reso- 
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lution of the Senate, and I move that the Chair 
have autho ‘ity to fili the vacancy. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT nominated Mr. 
Crarke, of Rhode Island, to serve in the place 
of Mr. Wessrter, excused. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


Mr. BRADBURY presented the memorial of 
the heirs of James Young, asking indemnity for 


| French spoliations prior to 1800; which was or- 


dered to lie on the table. 
Mr. BELL presented the memorial of Howell 


| R. Robards, asking compensation for his services 
| a8 surgeon to the regiment of Tennessee volun- 
| teers in the late war with Mexico; which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. GREENE presented three petitions from || 
Rhode Island in favor of cheap postage, for redu- | 
| 

ceeding half an ounce; one from male and female | 


cing it to two cents on all prepaid letters not ex- 


residents of the State having friends in California; 
one from male and female members of the benevo- 


of Providence, and one from male and female resi- 
dents of the State generally; all of which were 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. CHASE presented the petition of William 
A. Adams and others, citizens of Hamilton county, 
Ohio, asking indemnity for French spoliations 
werd to 1800; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a resolution of the 
Legislature of Maryland, requesting the Senators 
and the Representatives of that State in Congress 
to use their best exertions to procure an appropri- 
ation for establishing light-boats near the mouth 
of the Patapsco river, and at the mouth of the 
Annamessix river, in the said State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Also, a resolution of the same Legislature, re- 
uesting the Senators and Representatives of that 
tate in Congress to use their exertions to procure 

an appropriation for a light-boat on James’ Island 
Bar, in the Tangier Sound, in Maryland; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, from the same, the following resolution: 


By THe Hovse or Detecates, February 2, 1850, 
Whereas the Congress of the United States, in October, 
1780, passed the following resolution: . 
Resolved, That a monument be erected to the memory 
of the late Major General the Baron DeKalb, at the city of 
Annapolis, in the State of Maryland, with the following 
inscription: 
Sacred to the memory of the 
BARON DE KALB, 
Knight of the royal order of military merit, 
Brigadier of the armies of France, 
and 
Major-General 
In the serviee of the United States of America, 
Having served with honor and reputation 
For three years, 
He gave a last and glorious proof of his 
Attachment to the liberties of mankind 
And the cause of America, 
In the action near Cainden, in the State of South Carolina,, 
On the 16th day of August, 1780, 
When, in leading on the troops of the 
Maryland and Delaware lines 
Against superior numbers, 
And auimating them by his example 
To deeds of valor, 
He was pierced with many wounds, 
And on the nineteenth following expired, 
In the 48th year of his age. 


Tue Concress 
Of the United States of America, 
In gratitude to his zeal, services, and merit, 
Have erected this monument. 


And whereas, from some cause unknown to this Legisla- 
ture, the resolution aforesaid has never been carried into 
effect by the erection of a monument to the illustrious 
champion of liberty whose memory it was designed to per- 
petuate: Therefore, 

Resolved by the General Assembly of M 
Senators and Representatives in Congress be requested to 
urge upon the present Congress of the United States the 
propriety of taking such action as will carry into effect the 
patriotic desigu*ot the Congress of 1780, in the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the lamented and gallant De 
Kalb at the city of Annapolis. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


On motion by Mr. DODGE, of Iowa, 
relating to the claims of the State of lowa to compensation 


for the services of her militia in the year 1839, be referred 
te the Committee on Military Affairs. 


lent society connected with High Street Church || 
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REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee 0 
Claims, to which was referred the memoria! ’ 
John S. Devlin, admir:istrator of Elijah J. Wee} 
late quartermaster of marines, asking that the 40’ 
counts of said Weed may be settled upon equita. 
ble principles, submitted a report, which wa, 
ordered to be printed, accompanied by a bill for the 
relief of the securities of Elijah J. Weed, late an 
termaster of marines; which was read, and Passed 
to a second reading. 

Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Print. 
ing, to which was referred the motion to print tj. 
memorial of citizens of San Diego, to make tha: 
place a port of entry, reported against printing the 
same; which was concurred in. - 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. FELCH gave notice that he would, to-mo,. 
row, or some subsequent day, ask leave to intro. 
duce a bill to amend the act of 4th September, |84) 
granting preémption rights to settlers on the pup. 
lic lands. 

Mr. MASON gave notice of a bill giving the 


|, assent of the United States to an act of the Gen. 


eral Assembly of Maryland, passed at the Decem. 
ber session, 1844, chapter 287. 


HOUSE BILLS. 

The following bills from the House of Repre. 
sentatives were read a first and second time } 
their titles, and referred to the Committee oy 
Claims: o 

An act for the relief of John Dickson, surviyins 
partner of the firm of Lambert & Dickson;  ~ 

An act for the relief of George Collier ard Wij. 
liam G. Pettus; 

An act for the relief of the legal representative 
of Captain George R. Shoemaker, deceased; 

An act for the relief of Sarah Jane West; 

An act for the relief of John Plunkett; 

An act for the relief of Charles Stuart; 

The following bills from the House of Represent. 
atives were read a first and second time by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
: An act for the relief of Williams, Staples & Wi 

iams; 

An act for the relief of Smith & Hersey. 

The following bills from the House of Repi. 
sentatives were read a first and second time by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 


| sions: 


An act for the relief of Camfield Averill; 

An act for the relief of Jacob Zimmerman; 

An act for the relief of Anna Giffin; 

An act for the relief of Skelton Felton; 

An act for the relief of Eliphas C. Brown; 

An act for the relief of William Whicher. 

House bill for the relief of Edward Everett, late 
a sergeant in the United States army, was read a 
first and second time by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

House bill for the relief of Joseph Richards, 
was read a first and second time by its title, and 


| referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. DICKINSON. I now move that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the deficiency bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I believe, by 
the order of the Senate, the census bill was made 
the order of the day for this raorning. There was 
a vote to that effect passed a few days ago, and | 
hope, sir, it will be taken up and acted upon, ac- 
cording to the dispositicn made of it at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There have been 
several special orders made by the Senate that 
have not yet been acted upon. There are the 
resolutions of the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. 
Cxay,] which were made the special order of the 
day for March 27th, and postponed until March 
28th; the message of the President, accompanying 
the Constitution of California, which was made 
the special order for March 25th, and was post: 
poned to April Ist, and not since acted upon; the 
resolution of the Senator from Maine, (Mr. Brav- 


| BuRY,] on the subject of removals from office, was 


made the special order for March 28th, and post 
poned to April 2d; the House bill 154—the def 
ciency bill—was made the special order for Apri 
5th, and was postponed to the 8th; and the Senale 


| bi i i \sus, was also made 
Ordered, That the documents on the files of the Senate, || bill, 76, in relation to the census, 


the special order for the 5th of April, and ws 
tponed to the 9th, this day. The deficiency 
Cal wen made the special order of the day for ye 
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ole at half: past twelve o’clock, but it was not 
then acted upon. 


Mr. DAVIS. Then the census bill is the regu- 


ial order for to-day. It comes up in order, | 
we hope the Senate will do me the favor to take | 


it The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved to pro- 
sed to take up the deficiency bill; the Chair finds 
i has been the practice of the Senate to take spe- 
as DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Am I to un- 
derstand from the Chair that the motion of the 
Senator from New York is in order? sey 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of 
the opinion that it 18. 
Mr. DAVIS. I do really hope the census bill 
will be taken up, according to the disposition that 


was made of it when it was made the special or- 
jer, and that we shall proceed with it until itis | 


isposed of. I hope the Senate will not take up 
the deficiency bill according to the motion of the 
senator from New York. I hardly think it will 


uke long to dispose of the census bill, and itis | 
quite manifest that it should be disposed of in some || 


romptly and immediately, and I hope the 
iacienss bill will not be taken up ull this is dis- 


dof. | 
Povir. DICKINSON. It is really my judgment | 


that the Senate should proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 


fom Massachusetts wishes to take up will occa- 
sion much debate; besides a Senator who takes 
much interest in it, [Mr. Dawson,] has been 
called away by a painful bereavement, but he will 
be with us again in a few days. 


census bill. This matter, which I wish to have 
taken up, affects the public finances of the Govern- 
ment, and, in my judgment, it should be promptly 
acted upon, that the Executive may know what 
todo. A day’s delay will not make much differ- 


ence with the census bill, but this will be much | 


affected; I cannot give way, and I therefore call 
for this bill, that it may be acted upon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise simply to give notice 
that if the census bill is not taken up, I shall move 
to take up for consideration the California bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. This subject has been postponed 
from time to time, from day to day, and from 
week to week, till it has reached a period when it 
is manifest it ought to be passed into a law. I 
hope, therefore, those who really mean to have any 
census bill passed, will stand by me and see that 
this measure is taken up to-day. 

Mr. KING. Lam one of those who are dis- 
posed to go with the Senator from Massachusetts 
to take up this census bill. I had made up my 
mind to do so whenever the proposition was made. 
If we intend to pass any such bill, it is necessary 
we should take it up as soon as possible. The 
only thing I regret is, that the Senator from Geor- 
gia, who takes a warm interest in this question, is 
not now present. If no great inconvenience would 
result from a short delay, | would suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether, under the 
circumstances, it would not be well to wait a few 
days, in order that that honorable Senator may 
resume his seat in the body? I mention this with- 
out any disposition to throw any obstacle in the 
way of the passage of this bill. I think the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts himself will, perhaps, con- 
sider it proper that we should delay ull the Senator 
from Georgia returns; at least I hope he will look 
at it in that light, and when he shall return, or if 
he does not return in a few days, I myself will vote 
to proceed actively to the disposition of this bill. 
A few days delay may have an effect rather to 


facilitate the final passage of the bill than to post- | 


pone it; because it may, if now taken up, lead to 


discussion on the part of those who have not | 


turned their attention to it. 


Mr. BUTLER. Tam inclined to think thatthe |, 
nator from Georgia will not return short of two | 


weeks at least. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. That was my 
oWn impression. 
Mr. BUTLER. I only remark, that I do not 
now how far it will interfere with the Senator’s 
ving the floor now. 
Mr. KING. Under these circumstances, and 
upon the principle which I have already 
avowed, | withdraw all opposition. If it is im- 


rders in the order in which they were made. | 


It cannot take much time, and | 
will not necessarily call out much debate, or oc- | 
cupy the whole day. The bill which the Senator | 


It seems to me, | 
for that reason, we should not proceed with the || 
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| portant to the country that-we should have a cen- 
| sus bill, | would suggest that it be proceeded with 


now. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. I am willing 
to show all possible indulgence and courtesy to the 
Senator from Georgia. 1 would not do anything 
_ that could have the slightest tendency to hurt his 
| feelings; but I think it is not probable that he will 
| return for a considerable time. This motion has 
| been postponed many times; and, while | am not 
|| able to speak with any certainty upon this subject, 
|| Lam led to believe, with the Senator from South 
|| Carolina, that the Senator from Georgia will not 
| return under two weeks. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I hope the Senate will 
| take up the deficiency bill, for the reason that it 
| is urgent. Although this census bill has been 
— several times, and the patience of the 
onorable Senator who has had charge of it has 
| been put to many and severe tests, yet | would 
suggest that this bill is being considered in the 
other branch of Congress, and is made the special 
order for Thursday next, and for each succeeding 
| day until disposed of ; whereas the passage of this 
| bill is necessary, for the departments are in want 
| of the money. I ask those who are friends of the 
|| Government to suatain it, and vote with me to take 
it up. 
|| Mr. BELL. 


I concur entirely with the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts in his view of 
the importance of taking up the census bill either 
| now eratanearly day. But | desire to suggest 
| to that honorable Senator, in addition to the fact 
| of the absence of the Senator from Georgia, who 
has taken a great interest in the bill, that a Sena- 
|| tor whom I know to be thoroughly acquainted 
with his views, is sick in his chamber, and cannot 
be here to-day. | think he will progably be able | 
to be in the Senate in a day or two. | am also 
aware that that Senator takes considerable interest 
|| in the questions involved in the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. The Senator from Georgia 
has taken considerable responsibility upon him- 
self in offering an amendment to the whole bill 
of the census committee; and if he cannot be | 
| here himself, it is desirable that he should have 
some friend to give an explanation of the motives 
and grounds which induced him to present that | 
amendment. That Senator will, in all probability, 
be here to-morrow, or the next day; or at all events 
within a very short time. I offer this as an ad- 
ditional reason why there should be the delay of 
|| a day or two in the consideration of this bill; and 
|| but for that I should to-day cordially codperate 
|| with the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 
| I think that that measure ought not to be longer 
postponed; but | also think, for the reasons which 
have been stated, that two or three days further 
delay will not be material. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am just informed that the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia will not, in all proba- 
bility, return here in three weeks. This measure 
must not be postponed till that time, and | hope 
the Senate will agree to take it up. 

The question ‘was then taken on the motion to 
take up the deficiency bill, and, a division being 
called, there were: Yeas 18, nays 19. 

So the motion was lost. 


THE SEVENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. DAVIS. I now move that we proceed to 
the consideration of the census bill. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT stated the first ques- 


.|| tion to be the amendment to the 9th section pro- 


posed by the Senator from Massachusetts when 
the bill was last under consideration. It made 
provision for compensating the marshals for cer- 
a services which they might render under this 
bill. 
Mr. DAVIS. I can only say, in regard to that | 

] 


|, amendment, that some gentlemen suggested to me 

|| that, in some instances, the marshal himself might 
|| wish to perform the duty, and in that case he | 
|| ought to have the same compensation as the assist- 
| ant marshal. . 

|| The question was taken, and the amendment | 
|| was agreed to. ‘ 

| .Mr. DICKINSON. I do not understand the 
|| precise nature of the question, this bill hes been 
1 aid over so long. I understand the general motion 
|| to be on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia. I would the Chair to state 
what is the motion. 

































|| been decided by the Senate in committee. 


|| the committee. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair under- 
stands there is a general motion to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert a substitute; 
and the question will be, if no further amendment 
is proposed, to strike out the original bill, and 
insert the substitute. 

Mr. DAVIS I do not know how the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia stands; but I suppose 
it embraces the tables also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then the effect of that will be to 
strike out the whole of this bill, including the ta- 
bles, and insert the amendment without the tables. 
I do not know that that is very material; it will 
only render it necessary that we should act, per- 
haps, again upon a question which has already 
In the 
outset of this business there was a proposition 
made to strike out the tables inserted by the cen- 
sus committee and insert certain other tables. 
That ‘passed in the negative. But now a different 
proposition is made, not only to strike out the 
tables, but to strike out the whole bill, which 
includes the tables also. I have a proposition 
to take up the tables, so that the Senate may 
act upon that before they act upon the general 
question. That will give me the opportunity of 
making a remark or two, provided the Senate will 
bear with me. I will occupy their attention but a 
few minutes. 

The subject was committed to the census com- 
mittee early in the session. The only paper which 
came to them was a report made by the census 
board—a brief report made to the President, and 
sent in by the President, together with a message. 
These are all the papers that were sent to the com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, when we came to meet in 
the committee room, there were a series of tables, 
six in number, laid before the committee by the 
secretary of the board of census. These tables he 
represented as the tables which had been adopted 
by the census board. The committee took up 
these tables and proceeded to examine them, and 
having inquired whether they were stereotyped, 
or whether any printing had been done in connec- 
tion with them, and having learned that nothing 
of the kind was done, they proceeded to act upon 
these tables; and upon examination they thought 
them to be susceptible of considerable amendment. 
They made pretty large amendments in them; and, 
finally, without any further knowledge of other 
tables, they made up their report to the Senate 
upon the tables on which they had agreed. Then, 
for the first time, there was placed in my hand, b 
one of the census board, a set of tables called the 
official tables of that board. I have them here; 
they are open to the inspection of any Senator 
who wishes or desires to see them. These tables 
were presented as the doings of the census board. 
It turned out, however, on comparing them with 
the doings of the census committee, that there were 
some variations—some of them quite important, 
and others unimportant; and this leads me to soli- 
cit the attention of the Senate for a moment to a 
comparison of the papers, to see what these doings 
have been, so as to understand the question. 

The first table relates to the population, the 
white population, and I thought it one of the best 
tables [| had ever seen. It has undergone some 
alterations, and perhaps in some points those alter- 
ations might be deemed material; but they are not 
very great. The second related to slave popule- 
tion, and has undergone an entire alteration. 1 
believe the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Unper- 
woop] has the original tables in his possession, 
and also the tables which the board of census pro- 
posed to adopt. Those proposed to be adopted by 

them, and those proposed by the committee are 
entirely different from those laid before us. The 
whole order and the subject is different, and the 
table may be’considered as new throughout. The 
third table ia one which relates to deaths, and is 
not materially different from the original table of 
Some of ‘he headinge have been 
changed. The tables requiring a statement of the 
products of industry, including manufactories and 
things of that description, | thought to be an ex- 
cellent table, and that has not undergone any ma- 
terial change. Some slight changes have been 
made in the heading and arrangement; but | esteem 
it a good table, and | believe that was the opinion 
of the committee. 
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out. 
and, as | suppose, on motion of the Senator from 


were introduced into the first column. 
i shall propose, inasmuch as there has been 
pening done on these first three tables, that they 


mittee proposed. And the fourth, with the three 
first, and the table with regard to produce—these, 
agreeably to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky, long since made, I am willing to adopt, 
inasmuch as some printing has been done and 
some portion of the work stereotyped. 
propose to the Senate to take these four tables, | 


y the committee. These are the agricultural and 
social tables. I will state briefly the reasons why 
we propose these. In the first place, 1 think the 
table reported by the census board too crowded. 
It is impossible to put the number of figures into 
these columns which will be required when the 
census comes to be taken. The committee, acting 
on that view, have diminished the columns some 
six or seven. The columns of the tables reported 
by the census board number fifty-two, and those 
of the census committee number forty-six, and the 
commitiee have transferred several of these col- 
umns, where it could be done without great incon- 
venience or disadvantage, to the social table; and 
they have got them into a better form, as | think 
every gentleman will be satisfied, if he will look 
at the subject with careful attention, than they 
can possilily be in these tables. By taking them 
from the agricultural table into the social table, you 
gain room for the other items, which is, an indispen- 
sable thing. 

Without troubling the Senate much in this mat- 
ter, | wish to make one remark more. It is said 
by the census board, they admit that certain alter- 
ations were made in these tables after they were 
lnid before us by their secretary. ‘They say, 
however, they never authorized these tables which 
were laid before us, and that they were not their 
tables; but they did, after this event took place, 
make alterations in their tables, but they did not 
make them at the suggestion of the committee. 

Well now, sir, it 1s manifest, on the very face 
of it, that alterations were made, and so numerous 
that, according to the statements of the Senator 
from Kentucky, who conversed with the printer on 
the subject, he could not tell how many there were; 
they were numerous; this is manifest on the face 
of the tables themselves. They say they did not 
do it at the suggestion of the committee. 1 am 


willing to take their word, but there are one or two | 


striking coimeidences in the matter. My friend 
from Kentucky moved to place in the first table 
the words * convict”’ and ** pauper.’”’ That struck 
out of the social table some eight columns and 
transferred them to the other table. Now you 
will find in the amended table of the census board 
that they have done precisely the same thing. | 
know that minds can act independently of each 
other; | know that the same thought may strike 
two minds and be common to them both; and for 
that reason | am not disposed to dispute their 
statement. ‘They say that these amendmenis are 
slight. 1 will even take that; all 1 wish is, that the 
facta should appear as they really are in them- 
seives, and every Senator can judge whether they 
are slight or important. 

Now, with regard to the agricultural table, these 
are notonly the reasons | have assigned why we 
should adopt this table, but the general arrange- 
ment is altogether better. There seem to me to be 
some things in the table reported by the census 
board which will hardly bear examimation. For 


instance, they propose to take the enumeration of 


cows and oxen not over two years old, as if there 
were cows and oxen not over that age. Weil, 
sir, | might have added also that there are certain 
other words and arrangements in regard to this 
live stock which were proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, which are also found in the 
amended table of the census board. 

Sir, we have no pride of opinion about this 


Kenwcky, the words “ pauper’’ and * convict”’ 


While I | 


i 
| 





| 
| 


i 
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| 





| one small amendment which | 


| 
| 


| 

















would be quite tedious, 1 could show them that 
the agricultural table is greatly superior to the 
other, especially when there shall be added to it 
ropose to make. 
For example, let me state: ‘The census board 


e adopted according to the forms which the com- || propose to put in the stock on the first of June, 
| 1850. All the stock alive on that day is to be 


enumerated. That leaves out of sight all the ani- 
mals that have been slaughtered in the year pre- 


|| ceding. What the committee aimed at was to get 
|| at the resources of the farm, and we thought 1t 
| necessary also for this purpose to give some ac- 


|| count of the animals slaughtered. 
peree that they take the other two, as reported | 


My friend [Mr. Maneum] suggests to me that 
we only give what is sold. 
Senator that that only refers to certain articles, 
products of gardens, orchards, &c. We give the 
whole amount of corn, hay, and live stock, and 
indeed of everything that is raised, except those 
articles of horticulture, gardening, &c., which are 
but incident to the business of farming, and of 
which an accurate return would be difficult to col- 
lect. Of these last articles we have concluded it 
to be better to take the whole amount that is sold. 

If I thought I could add anything to this state- 
ment which would in any way enlighten the Sen- 
ate or compensate them for taking up the time, I 
would proceed. I desire to be as brief as possible 


in the views | express; and if any gentleman is at | 


a loss on any point, lam ready, for one, and so 
are the other members of the committee, to give 
any explanation that may be asked. With this 
explanation, | move you that tables No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 4, and No. 6—that is, the tables of white pop- 
ulation, of slgve population, of deaths, of the prod- 
ucts of industry, embracing manufactures—which 
I send to the Chair, and which are part of those 
prepared by the census board, be substituted in 
lieu of the committee’s tables on the same subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will those tables be then 
amendable? for | desire to move an amendment to 
one of them. 

Mr. DAVIS. The only reason why the com- 
mittee adopted them is because a portion of them 
have been already printed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Notwithstanding it has been 


printed, L move to amend, so that mstead of re- | 


quiring the names of the slaves to be taken, the 
number only shall be required. 1 understand the 
Senator to adopt this tabie in lieu of that reported 
by the committee; and I now move to strike out 
the word ** names” and insert the word * num- 
ber,’’ so that the heading of the table shall read 
** namber of the slaves.’ 


Mr. DAVIS. So far as I am concerned it is | 


perfectly immaterial to me what course is pursued || these elementary tables is that alone which is 


in getuung the enumeration, and | believe that the 
only thing which induced the use of the word 
** names”’ in both of the tables, was the supposi- 
tion that a greater degree of accuracy would be 
thereby ascertained, and any fraud be the more 


| readily detected. However, if gentlemen have any 


choice on the subject, I am not disposed to object. 

Mr. BUTLER. The census heretofore taken 
has only required the number of the slaves, and 
1 see no useful information the obtaining of the 
namca of the slaves can afford. On a plantation 
where there are one, two, or three hundred slaves, 
there are perhaps several of the same name, and 
who are known simply by some familiar designa- 
tion on the plantation. It can afford no useful in- 
ormation, and will make a great deal of labor. I 
made the same objection in the committee, and I 
move to amend in accordance with that objection 
now. 

Mr. DAVIS. If we are only to get the aggre- 
gate number of slaves, how are we to ascertain the 
owners? 

Mr. BUTLER. By providing that the number 
of slaves owned by him shall be put opposite to 
the name of each owner. 


Mr. DAVIS. Then we shall lose the benefit of 


the classification of ages. 
Mr. BUTLER. Notatall. The age and sex 


will remain—everything but the name. 


1 will state to the | 


| 


| 
| 


| 








THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The social table has undergone a very great || cult to comprehend it, anless the minds of gentle- 
alteration; six or seven columns have been struck | men are directed to the particular object; but if I 
{ speak of the table of the census committee; | could draw their attention to it in its details, which 





April 9, 
at the time, in order to ascertain the age and u, 
sex, and the other inquiries which the cen : 
— to enumerate, it does seem 
e Stee ——— ny . ae 
r. t. at do you 
_— a oa and Little Cuff ? ony oon 
r. - Or of Little Jo 
Jonah? (Laughter. kee: Big 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no particulay 
anxiety to see these classical names that hay 
been suggested, and whether it be Cicero or Cut 
it makes no difference to me. As it is necessar, 
that attention must be directed to each individua 
it occurred to me that the census taker could cer. 
tainly make more progress by putting down the 
name, instead of being obliged to make a series of 
calculations. Then all that will be necessary wi 
be, to put down the name, and to carry out the 


SUS table 
tO me thar 


|| sex and age opposite to it; otherwise, the censys 


taker will have, in the course of his examination 
to take a child of one age and put him down, anj 
make a memorandum, and then goon and take 
another child of another age, and put him down 

and so on; and before he can make all the iy a. 
ries in regard to each on the plantation, he wijj 
have a whole sheet of paper covered with cal. 

culations and figures. I do believe the work 
can be done quicker and faster by making an en. 
try of the names, and passing from one to the 
other, and thus save all of this calculation. This 
same process has been adopted in reference to 
white population. The old system of proceeding 
was, to put down the population according to q 
classification of ages, as between five and ten; and 
ten and fifteen; and fifteen and twenty, and so on, 
The effect of that arrangement was, to require the 
census taker and the head of the family, in the 
calculation to which I have alluded, to ascertain 
the particular ages, and what class the particular 
individual should be enumerated under; and we 
thought, upon making an estimate, that it would 
really take more time and labor to make this clas. 
sification, and to arrange it in classes according to 
years, than it would merely to put down the 
named and ages—the simplest of all processes, | 
believe, therefore, that instead of imposing addi- 
tional labor, it would save time and labor. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is it proposed to publish the 
names? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all; there isa 
total mistake on that subject. The names of the 
white population are not proposed to be published, 
nor are the names of the blacks. But you get by 
these inquiries the elements of a calculation sent 
up to the census office here, by which the aggre- 
gate is to be ascertained. You will have the 
names of so many whites or blacks of any given 
age furnished, and the calculation to be made upon 


be published. 

Mr. YULEE. I wish to ask the Senator what 
public advantage there can be in having on the 
files of the department the names of all the inhabit- 
ants of the United States, white or black, without 
distinction? What advantage can there be to 
know that there is a John Smith in New York, 
another in Kentucky, and another in Georgia? It 
has never been done before, and will certainly be 
a work of t labor and expense. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall have to repeat, for 
I desire to anawer every question that ican, As! 
have stated to the Senate, according to the old 
rule, our census takers were sent to each man’s 
house for the purpose of ascertaining how many 


-children there were under the age of five years, 


and how many between the ages of five and ten 
and ten and fifteen; and so on, until above one 
hundred. When this change, so as to require the 
taking of the names, was suggested to me, | 
acknowledge that it was new to me, and that! 
made the very objection which the Senator from 
Florida has made, and argued it a little in commit- 
tee, for it struck me as being a monstrous sort 

proposition. It was something new, I confess; 
something I had never heard of before, and de 
parting from all the census tables made from the 
foundation of the Government to the present day. 
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It led my mind to inquiry upon the subject, and 
that is the effect 1 desire should be produced upot 
the Senate. The course of reasoning and inquity 
_L have already suggested to the Senate brouglit 
| my mind to the conclusion that the census takers 
would do their work faster, and certainly more 
accurately, and thus furnish the basis of a more 


work; but we think that the public interest will be 

promoted and beter subserved by taking the four | 
tables | have enumerated, as reported by the cen- | 
eus board, and taking the agricultural table and | 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you leave the age 
and sex of each slave, it will be perceived at once 
that the master-and the census-taker must have 
his attention directed to each individual slave. 
Then, as each individual slave upon the plantation 
must constitute the subject of particular reference 


the social table as reported by the comrsittee. 
I know how dry this subject is, and how diffi- 
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